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EXEUNT OMNES 


HERE must needs be some doubt how substantial 
the Unionist majority will be found to be when 
the General Election is over, but it has been put beyond 
question that it will be great. The party which is made 
so very angry by finding itself described as Separatist 
has been utterly routed. When we go to press its 
majority of twenty-eight has been turned into a 
minority of eighty-two. ‘There is no possibility that 
its position can be bettered, and there is every sign that 
it will grow worse. ‘This is rout, overthrow, and disaster 
as great as it is well deserved. Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal 
to the country to send back a decisive majority to Par- 
liament has been answered. We may believe that more 
will follow, and that having got our enemy on the run 
we shall keep him on the run. Mr. Saxelby, Mr. Ritchie's 
agent at Croydon, pointed out a most important truth 
in Wednesday's 7'imes when he said that the Unionist 
Party would not do enough by merely winning a greater 
number of seats than the Separatists. It is to be hoped 
that when the figures come to be summed up in the end, 
it will be found that the total Unionist vote is over- 
whelmingly greater than the Separatist. However safe 
a candidate might seem, and however superfluous a 
single vote might look in his case, the Unionist who has 
kept away ues the poll, having it in his power to be 
there, has failed his party. ‘Till the last seat is filled 
this will be the case. The object is to return a working 
Unionist majority, with such an undeniable superiority 
of voices in its favour, that there can be no opening left 
for quibbling as to what the verdict of the country has 
been. Separatists must not only be beaten. They 
must be smashed, and cowed, and sickened. 

Beaten indeed they are already. ‘There can be no 
question as to the rout of the Radicals. It is not only 
that their small majority has been turned into a great 
minority ; where they have held their ground it has been 
in most cases with a much reduced following. ‘Their 
victories have been few, and their escapes from defeat 
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narrow. As to the individual disasters, there is no mis- 
taking the meaning of them. In the case of Sir William 
Harcourt we had, at first sight,something almost uncanny. 
It is true that his present experience is not wholly new to 
the leader of the Separatists in the Commons. He had, 
we may remember, to take refuge in Derby in a previous 
unpleasant squeeze. Mr. Plimsoll dev otedly made way 
for him. Sir William may, therefore, have the agreeable 
experience of recognising in Mr. Warmington an old 
friend with a new face. Yet there was a touch about 
Derby which went beyond whatever had happened to 
politician before. It was such a colossal disaster, and, 
outside the constituency at least, so unexpected that it 
looked almost too much, almost too exceptional, to be 
a sign of more than a local convulsion and revolt against 
an oppressive personality. But it has not been that. 
It was the first blow in a very general revolt 
in which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Sir John Hibbert, and Mr. 
Arnold Morley are among the slain. Mr. Caine too is 
down, Mr. Morton is gone, Mr. Keir Hardie has vanished, 
so has Sir Edward Reed, so has Mr. Paul, Mr. Burns has 
escaped by the skin of his teeth. ‘The Unionists have 
won in Lancashire, in the East, and in the West 
in Scotland, and even in Wales. ‘The overthrow of Mr. 
John Morley at Newcastle-on-Tyne is little short of a 
crowning mercy. ‘To make it comple‘e there needs 
but the ‘addition of one among his colleagues to the list 
of the unhorsed. Whatever may be the case with others 
it is Radicalism of the acrid “quack order, which is 
rebuked in the person of Mr. Morley. The attempts 
to account for his defeat by the candidature of Mr. 
Hammill, mainly foolish as they are, only show in so 
far as they do succeed, that Radicalism has lost the 
support of the very class it professes peculiarly to 
represent. ‘The few hundred plumpers of the Labour 
candidate, which for all we know to the contrary have 
been drawn as much from one side as from the other, 
would not have unseated Mr. Morley even if they had 
been wholly drawn from his following, unless his 
‘margin of safety’ had been cut down to the quick. 
His constituency had already begun to fall away from 
him, and that because the workmen of the north have 
been steadily discovering that Radicalism is a sham. 
There is a general rising against the Radical— 
and it may even be said that it is rather against him 
than against the Separatist. Home Rule has been smitten 
hip and thigh. Yet while it has failed to persuade the Pre- 
dominant Partner, and has suffered much from the Irish, 
its worst misfortune has been its association with the 
Radical. 

The lesson of the General Election so far has been 
that the Radical is worn out. In reality that has been 
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his case for some time, but till yesterday he still bene- 
fited by the immense personal prestige of Mr. Gladstone. 
At the last General Election the most sentimental 
people in the world, as the English can be when they 
like, produced as many true believers as were enough, 
with other help, to give Mr. Gladstone a last majority. 
It was a very bad and poor substitute for the majorities 
of old, but there it was, and it was his own. Now there 
is no Mr. Gladstone. His last act as member of Par- 
liament was to give his successors a sharp blow, which 
immediately struck a spark of freedom out of items 
placed so unexpectedly between contending servitudes. 
The Radical stands alone before the country with no 
concealing Gladstonian glamour, and the country is say- 
ing what it thinks of him. It is tired to death of his 
mania for interfering with everybody, of his sour 
priggery, and of his rebellious flunkeyism. In the long 
run, and except in moments of anger, England has no 
rooted objection to a gentleman, even when he is a lord 
or a parson. She has faults of her own, but she is free 
from the envious vanity which is at the bottom of what 
the Frenchman calls his love of equality. The English- 
man does not instinctively feel belittled in the sight 
of a superiority. Now the Radical has always made, 
and for some time past has more than ever made 
the mistake of forgetting that he was not talking 
to Frenchmen. He has had nothing to propose but 
that somebody should be pulled down. The country 
has only begun to think that the basis of his 
zeal is his own desire to go up. Then he has allied 
himself, thinking all the while of his amazing cleverness, 
with this canting fad, and also with that. Mr. Glad- 
stone could give all these things an air of piety and 
morality. The Radical cannot, and when he launches 
out in the cause of temperance he achieves nothing 
except the demonstration that he is a meddlesome prig 
with an axe to grind. The result is Derby, the 
squelching of Mr. Caine, and the throwing overboard of 
Mr. Morton. If more were wanted to finish the Radical 
it ought to be supplied by his own attitude under 
defeat. Never did a party which had swaggered so 
much take punishment so badly. Its best leaders 
have stood whining to their constituencies, ‘ Please 
don’t beat me, but you may if you like. Its advo- 
cates in the press are in a state of howling conster- 
nation, as if English political history were not full 
of the defeats of parties. But perhaps our new Radicals 
are right. ‘They are not a party but only a mildew of 
smuggery which has grown on Mr. Gladstone. For 
them, if we play the game well, there may be no 
to-morrow. 


THE RELIEF OF LONDON 


HE chastening of the Radicals has been severe 
enough to do them good in one respect at least. 
Whereas a milder application of the rod would have 
left them, no doubt, in the old self-confident frame of 
mind, the thoroughness with which they have been 
admonished by the only Divine Authority they know 
of in earthly affairs has reduced them to a confessing 
humility. On no previous occasion of a similar kind 
have their public writers been so near acknowledging 
that they were under a mistake when they fancied that 
an all-wise Popular Opinion delighted in them. Indeed, 
most of their spokesmen do acknowledge that there is a 
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great mistake somewhere, and even such roaring, ranting 
billies as the Daily Chronicle profess to be convinced 
that nothing but an entire change of principle can 
reconcile them to an offended Public Conscience. ‘The 
present program of the Liberal party is out of touch 
with the mind of the country "—so much is certain. 
How a party so intellectual could frame a ‘ program ° of 
that description is left for inquiry at some future date. 
‘Meantime, the work most necessary and most vital is 
to tind out wherein the program is out of touch—and 
to revise it accordingly.’ 

Undoubtedly that should be done ; and we fancy we 
can put this bewildered party, which avowedly knows 
not where it is, into the way it would wish to go. ‘The 
Progressives—for such is the name which the New 
Radicals have unfortunately chosen for themselves— 
should begin by asking themselves what it is that has 
confounded them most. The ejectment of Sir William 
Harcourt? No. ‘The question which we say they 
should particularly ask themselves, they have, in fact, 
already answered ; avowing that what has most con- 
founded them is the ferocious wielding of the broom and 
the broomstick against them in London. That is—for 
them—the grand surprise. Mr. Micawber deserted by 
Mrs. M. could not have been more sadly astonished 
than the Progressives say they are in thinking of 
Bethnal Green, of Finsbury East, of Finsbury Central, 
of Hackney, Haggerston, Kennington, Kensington, 
Camberwell, Limehouse, Bow, Bermondsey, East St. 
George’s, West Ham South and West Ham North. 
Their Naoroji gone; their Moulton swept away ; their 
Dickinson dished, their Cremer, Benn, Rowlands, 
Howells, all—all pitchforked; even their Professor 
Stuart barely allowed to continue a shivering existence 
amongst other Progressives stripped to the last rag of a 
majority—this it is which is felt as the most bewildering 
buffet of all. For spite of what used to be said of 
Manchester as the seat ‘of political intelligence, and 
then of Lancashire in general, and then of Birmingham, 
and now of Yorkshire, every wise man and wire-puller 
knew all the while that London which is called the 
heart of the Empire is also the head. The steady 
Left-Centre Liberalism of London stood in its day 
against Radical notions long since in limbo; the same 
sober Liberalism (now ticketed Tory) was the hatred and 
despair of the Birmingham Radicals while they pretended 
to despise it; and therefore we can well understand 
how it was that when the Progressive arose in his 
insolent Jacobinical dogmatism, his whole thought and 
endeavour was to ‘capture’ London. Anything might 
be done if that could be done. ‘To ‘capture’ London 
in the American style, to ‘ boss ° it in the American style, 
to organise it on a proletariat basis, with a labour-army 
in pay, and a sort of Progressive National Guard in the 
shape of a Progressive police foree—this was the dreamy 
means by which Parliament itself was to be forced into 
Progressive courses and the social revolution carried out. 
The establishment of the London County Council gave 
our new Socialist Radicals their opportunity—its capture 
(which was foreseen by men not half so clever as 
Mr. Ritchie) gave them a start ; and we need not say 
how successful they seemed to be in the necessary first 
business of debauching the Have-nots with intoxicating 
doctrine, backed with bribes taken out of the pockets of 
the Haves. Seemed? They were sure of success— 
presuming on it to go on to practices and projects com. 
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pared with which the Disendowment Bill is honest and 
the Veto Bill no tyranny. Even the result of the last 
County Council elections hardly damped their con- 
fidence in having thoroughly got at ‘the people’ in 
London. Hence their amazement now. Hence the 
sighing surprise with which they see broom and broom- 
stick plying so vigorously on the scene of their proudest 
achievements and the home of their brightest hopes. 
‘To-day, only one consolation, and that but a shadow 
flitting through the gloom, presents itself to the Pro- 
gressive, which consolation is that ‘it appears to be the 
national and political questions which are swamping the 
Liberal seats in the Metropolis rather than those 
questions of London progress which concern us most 
nearly after all. 

Now here it is that we would step in with a word of 
advice. ‘These London elections, which so painfully 
stagger our Progressive friends, are, in fact, their best 
counsellors ; and the great lesson to be learnt from them 
should on no account be missed. It is—if we may 
venture for once on a homely figure of speech—that 
‘the national and political questions” raised in the 
country at large, and these questions of London pro- 
gress, are ‘the same drunk *: the same drunk precisely. 
The only difference is in the strength of the poison and 
the audacity with which it is recommended as a whole- 
some beverage. Church disendowment is no more a 
political question than scheming for Acts of Parlia- 
ment to rob a corporation of its property, or to cheat 
a water company of the right price and fair ap- 
praisement of what it is compelled to sell. All 
these operations, with many others in which the 
Progressives in town and country have thought fit 
to engage, come under the common heads of robbery 
and tyranny—usually combined, as in the case of the 
Local Veto Bill. That is the sort of thing that is so 
violently objected to; and the indulgence of sectional 
spite; the traffic in class hatred and religious animosity ; 
the wholesale bribing for votes out of rates and taxes 
raised for the purpose; the preaching of social and 
political doctrine which might please in a_ thieves’ 
kitchen and be applauded in an anarchist club-room. 
In short, the revolt which is chronicled in the election- 
returns is wholly a revolt against Progressivism. The 
stupidest thing that has been said about those returns 
is that, according to them, ‘ the old Liberal party is dis- 
appearing.” In point of fact, the old Liberal party (by 
which we do not mean the Radical Unionists, of course) 
lives where it has long existed only: in the camp of so- 
‘alled Toryism. It is the brand new and supremely 
brummagem Progressive party that has been aimed at 
all along the line; and if the London Progressives 
suffer most it is because they have shown themselves 
more audacious and intolerable than any other set of 
revolutionaries in country or town. It follows, then, 
that if they must needs look out for a new line of policy, 
as their own Chronicle says they must, one thing is clear. 
They must begin by renouncing their Spring "Gardens 
Progressivism altogether; and, after that, do the next 
best thing to joining the ranks of honest and rational 
reformers. Absolute fusion with the rational and 
scrupulous, all at once, would be too great a strain 
upon them, no doubt; but they must move in that 
direction, or go under. One much-appreciated step 
would be, acknowledgment that the unification scheme 
is dishonest in detail and in principle behind the times, 
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THE FIGHT IN IRELAND 


PFNHE unopposed return of John Daly for Limerick 

and the announcement of Mr. Sexton’s retire- 
ment from public life have given a certain distinction 
to the Irish elections. No English constituency so far 
has chosen a dynamiter, nor even a pickpocket. There 
have been members of Parliament even more exalted 
than Mr. Sexton who have betaken themselves to a 
spell of domesticity ; but even Mr. Arnold Morley did 
not desert Nottingham, until Nottingham had deserted 
him. ‘This pleasing combination vs the choice of the 
ineligible, and the self-destruction of the competent, 
must be very perplexing to those who take Irish 
elections seriously—Mr. Thomas Ellis, for instance. 
We cannot pretend to fathom the notions of 
Mr. O'Keeffe who, by his sham _ candidature, 
became the stalking-horse of the outrage-monger now 
confined in Portland. He is an Anti-Parnelifte, and 
does not propose to stand again when Daly has been 
disqualified. The presumption is that some Parnellite 
who has not been discovered with bombs in his coat- 
tails will be the chosen of Limerick. In any case Mr. 
O'Keeffe has contrived to administer a very severe 
rebuke to Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Asquith, who 
have protested by their Right Honourabilities that Daly 
shall never, never be set free. If Mr. O'Keeffe had been 
a Parnellite, they might have ignored his eccentricity. 
They have lived to see a nominal Anti acting in collusion 
with the Amnesty Committee. It is almost worse than 
Derby—or even Newcastle. 

Mr. Sexton’s determination to sit no longer on the 
same bench as Mr. Healy has filled the Freeman's 
Journal with ‘ absolute dismay.” ‘There is no need,’ it 
exclaims, ‘ to extol] his character and ability ; there is 
no need to recapitulate his labours and services. They 
are enshrined in the remembrance and admiration of 
his countrymen the wide world over.’ That is only the 
Freeman’s ecstatic way of stating that Mr. Sexton has 
some oratorical ability and more knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. If Mr. Sexton had coatetivel to 
compress speeches, which took two hours in delivery, 
into forty minutes, with a leaning to the side of mercy, 
he would have served his cause to more purpose in the 
House of Commons. Anyhow a new Parliament will 
arise that knows him not ; for we presume that he will 
not be diverted from his purpose. He has tried a 
mock-resignation before; but even an Irish Demos- 
thenes (or was it Cicero ?) cannot be perpetually retiring 
and perpetually coming back again. And the cause of 
this * ween calamity ° according to the Freeman 
is the ‘ perpetual torture to which - has been sub- 
jected... His mind has been disturbed, his energies 
diverted from the great and high work he had to accom- 
plish by unceasing efforts to guard the Party and the 
movement from treachery from within. Here again, 
the Freeman expresses in rather gorgeous language the 
uncomfortable fact that Anti-Parnellism is too small an 
umbrella to cover simultaneously both Mr. Sexton and 
Mr. Healy. Indeed, we cannot imagine any organisation 
that could restrain the latter in his present temper. 
Whatever the real explanation of those four seats may 
be—and upon no construction can the deal be called 
creditable—Mr. Healy’s divulgence of the secret was 
evidently intended to wreck the Anti-Parnellite party. 
In all probability it would have succeeded if he had 
been more circumspect in his methods of attack. As 
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matters stand he seems to have got as good as he gave, 
but as a libel suit is pending we cannot discuss his 
quarrel with the Freeman. Besides on these delicate 
matters no mere Saxon, if he is wise, will venture to 
express an opinion gratuitously. ‘The Anti-Parnellite 
code of honour is peculiar to the Party, and, for all we 
know, Mr. Healy may be acting according to its precepts. 
Mr. Sexton, however, would appear to regard the 
faction as leaderless and hopeless, and his long expe- 
rience, which has included Kilmainham, has enabled 
him to take its measure correctly. 

In any country except Ireland the General Election 
would have about extinguished a party thus utterly 
divided. The returns,however, do not show so far that 
rout of Anti-Parnellism which would have been achieved 
elsewhere. The lists of the so-called ‘ conventions ° 
prove that the electoral energy of the priesthood has 
not diminished, and the followers of Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. Healy have at least mollified their natural 
rancour to the extent of not standing against 
one another. Hence the successes of the Par- 
nellites, though of great importance locally, have 
been by no means universal. ‘They have strengthened 
their ascendency in the capital of Ireland, and Mr. 
Redmond has increased his majority at Waterford. 
They have failed, however, to win back Cork City, and 
seat after seat has been allowed to go by default. 
According to present appearances the Parnellites will 
be more numerous than in the last Parliament, but they 
will still be a tiny minority with even less opportunities 
for mischief than they enjoyed last Session. The Irish 
Unionists, on the other hand, have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the present position of affairs. 
The unopposed returns for the Ulster constituencies, 
especially Belfast, show that the determination of the 
North to remain true to the English convention remains 
absolutely unshaken. ‘The remarkable increase of Mr. 
Kenny's majority for the St. Stephen’s division of Dublin 
is more significant still. At the last election he only 
just won through the appearance of both an Anti- 
Parnellite and a Parnellite against him. Now he has 
a comfortable majority of 800 against a cardidate 
whom the Pope made a Count, though he did not 
altogether secure the approval of Archbishop Walsh. 
In view of this remarkable achievement, the Unionists 
might be well advised in fighting a good many more 
seats. However, they know their own business best, 
and perhaps Separatist Ireland is best left to its own 
disintegrating elements. There will be soon as many 
Anti-Parnellite schisms as there are members, and 
then even the priesthood must repudiate them. 


A CRIME AND A BLUNDER 


T EMESIS is all very magnificent in theory, but 


LN desperately tactless in practice. ‘To some it may 


seem but poetic justice that the judicial murderer of 


Major Panitza, the Stambulov who had so short a way 
with political prisoners, should be murdered in the 
streets of Sofia with full Bulgarian atrocity. But to 
the patriotic opponents of the tyrant, be they Turco- 
phile, Russophile, or—more probably—Bulgarophile, 
Monday’s tragedy is a staggering misfortune, while to 
the generous and benevolent Prince of Bulgaria it is 
almost the annihilation of his every ambition. That 
His Royal Highness is ambitious, none can deny ; 
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ambitious for the happiness and prosperity of his 
people, ambitious for the glory of the Bulgarian 
name, ambitious above all for the safeguarding 
of his own stainless honour. The fruits of years 
of patient labour have been spoiled by one reck- 
less misdeed, which he has been among the first to 
lament. ‘The tactlessness of Nemesis; the evil hour of 
an evil deed ; the blundering, which is the worst feature 
of nearly every crime ; these have conspired to afford his 
enemies the readiest occasion to blaspheme. And of 
this they have been incredibly swift to take advantage. 
Already the myopic correspondents, who persistently 
regard all things Bulgarian through the spectacles of 
M. Stambulov’s bobtail, are cynically hinting at culpable 
neglect, even connivance at assassination by Prince 
Ferdinand. ‘To any one claiming even a nodding 
acquaintance with the Prince’s character, or to any one 
not utterly eaten up by party passion, such insinuations 
are sublimely ridiculous. It were as plausible to impli- 
cate Mr. Gladstone in the Phoenix Park murders or the 
Duc d’Orléans in the crime of Caserio. 

A coincidence is not necessarily circumstantial 
evidence, nor should Prince Ferdinand’s absence on a 
well-deserved holiday at Carlsbad lend colour to 
sinister suggestion. Just as the belief persistently 
obtains that a fine St. Swithin’s is the invariable 
prelude to quadragesimal drought, meteorological 
returns to the very reverse notwithstanding, so the 
correspondents’ reiteration that the journeys — to 
‘ extraordinary 
occurrences > in Bulgaria never advances beyond the 
level of an old woman's tale. We pointed out last 
week that the Prince’s present journey betokened a 
lull rather than a recrudescence of Eastern questions, 
and we founded our argument on the fact that, being 
now his own Prime Minister, he must prefer to be upon the 
spot, if any event of moment were anticipated. ‘To 
this opinion we firmly adhere. Hardly had the news of 
the visit to Carlsbad come to hand than we were read- 
ing tidings of mutual concession between Bulgaria and 
her Suzerain, whereby the Macedonian | question, ren- 
dered inopportune by the shelving of Armenia, should 


Carlsbad are always preparatory for 


be deferred to a more convenient season. Our _pre- 
science in matters of Oriental politics, which are 
calculable, was once more justified ; but prescience in 
the accidents of impolitic crime, which are incalculable; 
we have never claimed. 
anything, it is that a sense of insecurity is engendered 
in Bulgaria, and that criminals are not slow to avail 
themselves thereof. 

The allegation that M. Stambulov was insufficiently 
protected is a very lame one. If for no other reason 
than that he was a suspected person, notoriously desirous 
of fleeing the country from accusations of many crimes, 
It is much to be 


If the Prince’s absence prove 


he was under careful supervision. 
regretted that, knowing the dangers to which he was 
exposed from the resentment of those who had reason 
to complain of his action when in power, he exposed 
himself unnecessarily in the streets of the capital. 
And this, be it said in passing, was by no means his 
wont. As Premier, he never stirred abroad save in the 
centre of at least twenty mounted police, though he 
bore a reputation for courage which has been justified 
by the manner of his death. No doubt he would have 
preferred to leave a country where he felt that his 
life was no longer safe, but suspicion of complicity in the 
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murder of M. Belcsev, and other charges ranging from 
embezzlement to treason, precluded the permitting 
of evasion even on the pretext of foreign waters. 
There was no hardship about the restriction, and any 
one with a keener sense of honour would have 
welcomed the opportunity to clear himself of such 
serious charges. Nor does it alter the aspect to dub 
Stambulov ‘Maker of Bulgaria.’ In the first place, he 
was never anything of the kind. The real Maker of 
Bulgaria was the Czar Alexander I.; her consolidators 
Prince Alexander and Prince Ferdinand. At most 
Stambulov was a Balkan Warwick; and all he did in 
that capacity was to serve his own ends, not those of 
prince or country. Throughout he did no more than 
‘stick to one party and that was himself.’ Prince Fer- 
dinand owes him no gratitude ; Bulgaria owes him none, 
and—regret it as we may—he was himself most to 
blame for his downfall and death. ‘The Prince has 
acted as a man of heart and of generous impulse in 
telegraphing condolences to the widow of the politician 
whom he had been compelled to discard, and it is un- 
fortunate that those advances have been so ungraciously 
received. For our part our condolences are rather 
with the Prince, whose immediate path is now beset 
with difficulties and dangers none of which he has done 
aught to invoke. 


MONSIEUR RIBOT RESPITED 


TER the manner of the Irishman who came 
EE, unscathed out of a particularly murderous 
encounter the French Cabinet may be pictured as 
pinching itself to make quite sure that it is still alive. 
Joy is contagious and we are disposed to share the glee 
of M. Ribot and his Falstaffian band of Ministers. 
They are rubbing their hands because they have 
weathered the Session and are out of the bush until 
the close of the recess ; the public will be tickled by the 
mode of their escape. ‘There has been nothing that is 
heroic, but a good deal that is ludicrous in connection 
with the saving of these Ministerial scalps. The Ribot 
Cabinet, like all else here below, but in a special sense, 
was born to die. It was only set on its shaky legs on 
the understanding that its lease of life should 
be short. It was cradled, so to speak, in a cemetery, 
had one foot in the grave while still in its swaddling 
clothes. The mission of the decrepid bantling 
was to monthly nurse a Budget whose birth had been 
attended with the most preposterous delay. ‘This 
function performed, all excuse would vanish for the 
continued existence of a Government that could not 
boast the hearty allegiance of any party in the Chamber 
and included in its ragged ranks some of the most 
grotesquely incompetent Ministers that even the Third 
Republic has seen. Yet in spite of the tolling bell 
which has knelled without interruption there has been 
no burial and can be none now until November next 
at the earliest. The Cabinet has found a programme : 
that of remaining in power by means of no matter what 
shifts. It has even acquired a sort of spurious vitality, 
the result of the fact that its enemies without wishing 
it well have reasons to dread its demise. 

As understood by M. Ribot the art of government 
has much in common with that of walking the tight 
rope. It is a question of keeping your balance under 
difficulties. Infinite contortions are necessary to effect 
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the feat and you must not be particular about the 
dignity of your attitude. As for the spectators of M. 
Ribot’s prowess in the Chamber, they recall the legendary 
Englishman who followed a lion-tamer round Europe 
in the hope of seeing him eaten. The various parties 
have looked forward to the moment when the Prime 
Minister would come an irremediable cropper, but, on 
the whole, they have one and all abstained from hurry- 
ing on the catastrophe. For this conduct they have of 
course had their reasons; petty, self-interested reasons, 
worthy of hugger-mugger politicians, whose souls never 
rise above pettifogging intrigue. The Centre detests 
M. Ribot as a renegade from its ranks. It would gloat 
over his ruin, for he has compounded, maintes fois, 
with the Radicals and even flirted with the Socialists. 
But the silly sheep of the Centre are without a leader 
as they are without courage and without energy. In- 
deed, they are not even reputable sheep, for when there 
was a bell-wether among them they were lacking in the 
sense to huddle along in his wake, not because they 
had any wiser course to follow, but out of sheer ovine 
silliness. The men who left M. Dupuy in the lurch, they 
knew not why, are at a loss to find him a successor. So 
they look askance at M. Ribot, put up with him under 
protest and wait helplessly for something or some- 
bedy to turn up. Away from the centre nothing is to 
be got in the shape of a homogeneous majority, but 
there are groups in plenty who would join hands with 
other groups in a portfolio hunt. The Progressists 
have given M. Ribot most trouble—the title is synony- 
mous with nuisance all the world over. The best des- 
cription of the members of this group is that they are 
Ribots out of office. Their politics are the polities of 
M. Ribot, and their only quarrel with him = is— 
and it is a grave one—that he has not found room 
for all of them in the Cabinet, which in consequence 
they would probably have contrived to upset had they 
been certain of profiting by its fall. But there was no 
certainty in the matter. On the contrary, a Chamber 
tired of M. Ribot might be expected to kick against a 
Ribot Cabinet under another name. As for the 
Extreme Left, it has attacked the Government 
repeatedly, but with no wholehearted wish to be 
successful. For the passing of M. Ribot might mean the 
coming of M. Dupuy, and Revolutionaries, like other 
folk, prefer chastisement with rods to chastisement 
with scorpions. Hence it has happened that nobody 
has killed Cock Robin. At the same time, though 
served by circumstances, M. Ribot may claim that his 
own talents have accounted in a measure for his 
preservation. He is endlessly wily and blessed with a 
political conscience that is case-hardened beyond 
compare. However, though the Cabinet is still in 
power, it would be a mistake to suppose that there 
is a Government in France. You may bow, scrape, 
smirk, and preserve your equilibrium on a tight rope, 
but the position is not one from which to inspire 


respect. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


HE third Report of the Select Committee on Dis- 
tress from Want of Employment is a curiously 

bad document. It has been concocted avowedly in a 
hurry and upon insufficient evidence. Yet it appears 
at a moment when immediate action is prevented by the 
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simple circumstance that no Parliament exists to take 
action. ‘The most sensible course would have been to 
publish the facts collected, and to leave their digestion 
to the new House. Mr. Burns and Mr. Pickersgill, 
however, were on the Committee, and they drove Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman into print. The sugges- 
tions they allowed him to make were compounded 
of truism, dangerous innovation and _ irrelevance. 
They also went far to destroy their own case 
by a statement which showed that the distress 
of last winter had been amazingly exaggerated. 
Still the Committee had justified its own existence 
to the extent of issuing a Report. The paper 
could not put a single halfpenny into anybody's pocket 
for months to come, but it might divert many votes 
from one candidate to another. Such, from the 
rapidity of their proceedings, we may presume to have 
been the motives of the majority of the Committee. 
How far it has succeeded let the polls at Battersea, 
West Ham (South) and elsewhere answer. We fear 
that the working-class constituencies have either failed 
to master the Report at all, or, having mastered it, have 
pronounced it to be‘ tommy rot.’ Nor can it be denied 
that the result of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
penmanship richly deserves that uncomplimentary 
title. 

One of the Committee’s recommendations consists in 
an implied rebuke to the Local Government Board. 
That department, we are told, should frame rules upon 
which Boards of Guardians are to act when using their 
already existing powers in providing work for the poor, 
As a matter of fact, there has never been a severe 
winter in which the Local Government Board has failed 
to stimulate the zeal of the local authorities. It may 
not have issued the ‘ rules” which the Committee, in its 
passion for precision, demands. But it has put forth 
exceedingly sensible circulars enumerating the sort of 
jobs to which the unemployed can safely be set. Strange 
as it may appear to the Committee they were not 
of a particularly skilled character. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and his Radical colleagues appa- 
rently consider that, in bad times, a master immedi- 
ately proceeds to turn off his most competent and 
industrious hands. The Local Government Board, on 
the contrary, has proceeded on the assumption that the 
unemployed are persons who can do little besides fetch, 
carry and dig, and we trust sincerely that it will continue 
to act on that theory. ‘The Committee further recom- 
mends that public bodies should, during the slack 
months of the year, give out orders for indoor repair 
work and new undertakings when feasible. The inno- 
cence of the first proposal is apparently intended to 
cover the ambiguity of the second. If an unemployed 
understands planking, there is no reason why he should 
not be set to mend the floor of a_ town hall, 
provided it wants mending. But new works might, 
for anything we can find in the Report to the 
contrary, cover an improvised system of main drainage. 
The sanitary authorities have been given a pretext for 
large expenditure by the clause inserted by Mr. Pickers- 
gill providing that half the cost of public works should 
be charged to the Metropolitan Poor Fund. We wonder 
that he did not advocate the transfer of three-fourths or 
the whole. <A _ really philanthropic Sanitary Board 
would then have every inducement for ripping up 
streets and playing the mischief with water-supply. 
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The Metropolitan Poor Fund would pay, and all the 
loafers in London would receive wages for pretending 
to execute ‘improvements,’ which, if ever they were 
finished, would prove to be no improvements at all. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was nominally supposed 
to preside over a Committee on Distress from Want of 
Employment. ‘That topic, however, was far from satis- 
fying its ambition. It has boldly tacked to the Report 
a clause advocating that the ‘deserving man forced 
temporarily, through no fault of his own, to become 
dependent upon public aid’ should continue to vote at 
the elections both of members of Parliament and Boards 
of Guardians. We cannot discover by what process of 
thought this idea was evolved from the evidence; nor 
can we see how an out-of-worker, even if he spent an 
eight hours day at the ballot-box,'would find his distress 
alleviated by so much as a mouthful of rancid bacon, 

A third difficulty occurs to us, namely, that the dis- 
tinction between deserving and undeserving i is not easily 
drawn. Any dispenser of private charity ela have told 
the Committee that days if not weeks, have to be spent in 
inquiries before a file of honesty can be segregated from 
an army of imposture. An over-worked official would 
naturally listen to the most plausible tale, and its con- 
cocter would promptly find himself on the electoral 
register. ‘lhe person whom he would naturally hovour 
with his vote would be, not the M.P., but the Poor- 
Law Guardian. In other words he would place in 
authority the man whose duty it would be to relieve 
his necessities. The inevitable tendency would be to 
convert temporary paupers into permanent holders of 
sinecures defrayed by the public, and to render office 
untenable by an economic Guardian. ‘The notion is all 
the more profligate because it is prefaced by an appeal to 
humanity and wisdom. If the Committee had its way, 
it would convert each Poor-Law area into a little Tam- 
many Hall, and permanently pauperise every indifferent 
workman in London. Fortunately the Report stands 
self-disproved, and the Government may be trusted to 
treat it with contempt. 


IRATUS ACHILLES 


M ALWOOD! originally I had meant 

B Through all the loud election’s dizzy heat 
‘Yo shun thy cool, somniferous, retreat ; 

But I am forced without my own consent 

‘Yo vield my charger’s seat, 

And play Achilles loafing in a tent. 

I have a reasonable right to rage, 

Who see my leman with a rival ilies 

Briseis in another person’s arms, 

That other person being Mr. Drage. 

Then shield me, Malwood ! shield thy injured Squire, 
Lean remnant of a lusty line of kings, 

Within thy sheltered grove, 

Far from the windy warfare’s rude alarms ; 
There let me have my heart’s express desire, 

And take an interest in rural things. 

It seems I may not sit; then let me lie. 

Long years I fought for ‘Truth and fought in vain, 
Now therefore let me lie ; 

In any case I will not stand again, 

Not though they offered me on Irish ground 

A seat among the gods, and only asked 

A paltry matter of two hundred pound, 
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I fain would bask in that ancestral scene 
Where I have often comfortably basked 
When suffering from temporary spleen, 
What time my feckless, usurpating chief, 
Annoyed me rather more than I could bear ; 
The same that now, with thistles in his hair, 
And not a sign of sympathetic grief, 

Goes casually cruising round the coast, 

And leaves his letters lying in the post. 


But what of thee, my Derby, fickle flame ? 
Shall I compare thee with the Epsom gee ? 
Nay, nay, that were to be 

Behind the comic papers by a week. 

Or shall I haply seek 

To set thee with another of thy name, 
That venerable hind, 

Darby, of deathless fame, 

Whom trusty Joan contrived to tolerate 
For fifty solid summers in a row, 

Till both of them were practically blind ? 
Shall I employ that parallel? Ah no! 

It has been done (as I have been) of late, 


And doubtless it will yet be done again, 


Of course, if one could only think of them, 
There must be many other things to say ; 
And possibly some lovely autumn day 

I shall unearth a scintillating gem. 
Meanwhile, to save unnecessary pain, 

I choose to treat thy heartless treachery 
With silent high disdain. 


There is advantage in adversity ; 

It often brings a set of men together, 
Imperfectly attached in sunny weather. 

They tell me (I have ceased to read the news) 
That in my exile I am not alone ; 

'There’s Shaw-Lefevre ; I shall not refuse 

His sympathy, although I frankly own 

I never was a very great believer 

In Shaw-Lefevre. 

And now a Tory writes that Hardie’s Ham 

Is cured—a coarse and wanton waggery ; 
I also hear that he, 

Our perfect block and concentrated dam, 
Alpheus Cleophas is on the list ; 

He will, indeed, be missed ! 





But why attempt to tell the fatal roll, 
When I perceive at every second poll 

Fresh ploughmen ostracised upon the sand ? 
Besides, it isn’t nice 

To mention names ; three specimens suffice ; 
Trois Rois en exil! Heaven help the land ! 


Enough, my time is up! 

With nobody to watch me fill the cup 

I scorn to utilise my noted power 

Of saying solemn nothings by the hour ; 
I will conclude with what I said above. 
Malwood ! (I think I said) 


Come. shield me, Malwood, in thy sheltered grove ; 


There let me take my rest, 

Supinely easing my expansive chest, 
Supported on a stout and mossy bed. 
There let me be a little child—no more ; 
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And down the pensive glade 

Hear merry hares galumphing, half afraid, 
(Why should the creatures be afraid of me ?) 
And mark the dappled deer and sip the stream 
(No, nothing in it, thanks !) and lightly dream 
How once, amid my serried soldiery, 

I drank delight of battle with the Peers, 

And far along the Chamber's ringing floor 
Serenely urged the acid repartee. 


So let me pass in peace my waning years, 

Nor ever ask to roam, 

But dwell in gentle and forgiving mood 

Upon the melancholy mysteries 

Of man’s exceptional ingratitude. 

Home ! sweet, sweet home! upon my word there is 
No place precisely similar to home. 


P.S.—I've had a very pressing call ; 
The seat is safe; I'm standing after all. O. S. 


NOTES 


Few things are more interesting than to study, morning 
after morning, the tone adopted by the Radical press in 
relation to the swift collapse of Radicalism: and of all the 
papers the Daily Chronicle gives the largest share of amuse- 
ment. From the moment when they wrote the despairing 
sentence, ‘the cup has not been filled; it has been dashed 
to the ground,’ the young men of that paper have been in 
the depths of gloom. They are indeed as sensitive to 
the political atmosphere as the barometer is to the air: 
and they cannot help admitting the completeness of the 
ruin. 





Tue silliest and most inept of comments upon the elec- 
tions which can be quoted was to be found in the Daily 
Nens of Thursday. In the course of some observations 
based upon the large number of Unionists who were 
returned unopposed, a sapient writer says: ‘The Minis- 
terialists, having brought up their men in the beginning, 
have no reserve to draw upon in the end.’ A more absurd 
attempt to describe a very obvious state of things cannot 
be conceived. 





MEANWHILE an earnest protest must be entered against 
the shameless calumnies which the Opposition Press in- 
vents in its rancorous despair. For the fine old crusted 
slander involved in the words ‘ Beer and Bible’ we were, 
of course, prepared, although we were aware that the 
energy of the clergy in the cause of temperance was per- 
fectly well known to the slanderers. But when the Daily 
News has the indecent audacity to suggest that county 
officials have been influenced by partisan motives in fixing 
the polling days the limits of toleration are passed. What 
is more to the point is that the law is transgressed, and 
that our petulant contemporary has laid itself open to 
actions for libel by the officials who fixed the polling-days 
in the county of Warwick. It is most cordially to be hoped 
that the persons thus defamed will issue writs at once, and 
that heavy damages will be obtained. 





On the general results of the elections we comment in 
our leading columns, but there are one or two cases out of 
many in which the temptation to offer congratulation to 
the victors is irresistible. Foremost among these is the 
case of Swansea, where Sir John Llewelyn has succeeded 
in sending a rabid Radical about his business. The moral 
value of a triumph in Wales is very great, for every such 
victory tends to show that the people are beginning to 
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rebel against that tyranny of the Nonconformist preachers 
to which the name of ‘the Chapel screw’ has long been 
attached. Wales is rallying gallantly to the Church. 





Exce._enT too is the success of Sir John Jones Jenkins, 
at Carmarthen, for in this instance the country not only 
ensures the services of a man of position and ability, but 
is saved from a dangerous man. Major (American) Jones, 
who is the rejected person, is a pleasant companion enough 
at a small tea-party—tea being by no means obligatory— 
but he is feather-headed and reckless ; now thoughtless 
folly is always dangerous and, in a member of Parliament, 
becomes a national peril. 


Mr. Hersert C, Lewis made a splendid fight for the 
Merthyr Boroughs, reducing the majority from 9600 to 
2000, and but for the fact of his father Sir William Thomas 
Lewis being the Chairman of the South Wales Collieries 
Sliding Scale Committee for the adjustment of wages, 
which Committee lately passed successfully through one of 
its periodical crises, as recorded in the Times of the 29th 
March last, some thousands of votes would have gone to 
his son Herbert, the Unionist Candidate. Mr. Herbert 
Lewis has gained the admiration of his most bitter oppo- 
nents as a speaker, and a fighter against overwhelming 
influences. Last but not least of the Welsh victories is 
that of Mr. Maclean at Cardiff which will send Sir Edward 
Reed into private life. Really one begins to wonder 
whether there will be enough ‘safe Welsh seats ’—to use 
the Chronicle's phrase—for Cabinet Ministers who have 
been thrown out. 





Scortanp has done nobly and the series of congratu- 
latory telegrams which were received in Glasgow were 
well-deserved. Glasgow, in fact, is all but as staunch to 
the Union as Birmingham itself; and Glasgow is intel- 
ligent ; booksellers’ shops are more numerous there in 
proportion to population than anywhere in the Kingdom. 
We believe that Mr. Chamberlain’s choice of the Colonial 
Office has much to do with the conversion of Glasgow, for 
the Glaswegians are great colonisers and have always been 
sound on Imperial questions. Edinburgh also was good. 
We regret, of course, that Fife has seen fit to return Mr. 
Asquith. The late Home Secretary is a politician of 
marked ability, but a man also in whom we have never 
been able to trace a sign of earnest principle. It is all 
very well to say that we ought to give our enemies credit 
for sincerity of conviction ; but it is really impossible to 
believe that any man whose opinion upon matters of 
honesty is worth taking can be sincere in saying that he 
thinks it right to plunder the Church. It is in this con- 
nection that we dislike Mr. Asquith, who is at all times 
harsh, unsympathetic, forensic and donnish. His return to 
Parliament is a disaster, but if not killed, he is scotched : 
he can do no mischief. 





One of the first acts of the new Unionist Administration 
ought to be the introduction of a Redistribution Bill in 
Ireland. Nothing more than a glance at any morning 
paper is required to produce conviction of the absurdity of 
the present arrangement. That 987 men in Newry, 595 
in Galway, 681 in Kilkenny, and 1720 in Waterford should 
deflect the political scale in each case as much as five or 
six thousand men in an English borough is the height of 
unreason. Nor is the matter mended when we consider 
that the Irish are the most backward and the most priest- 
ridden race in the kingdom. 





Ovez! Oyez! Oyez! Mr. Owen Seaman, whose 
political verses have been a feature of the National Observer, 
has brought out, at an opportune moment, a collection of 
the verses from his satirical pen which have been printed 
in these columns, in Punch and in the World. It would ill 
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become us to criticise the volume in detail for we have not 
that skill which comes from assiduous practice in the art 
of logrolling. Moreover the greater part of the volume 
has appeared from time to time in the National Observer, 
and it is impossible for us to express our opinion of any 
piece of literary work more plainly than by printing it. 
But we may be permitted to recall to memory one or two 
gems of lyric wit. ‘Japs wha hae’ was a neat phrase ; 
‘ Down with the Lords! Down with the Lords!’ 
I find the harmless iteration 
Soothing as some old harpsichord’s 
Indifferently dull vibration, 
is one of the stanzas that stick to the reader’s memory ; what 
is more it shows, as the elections have proved, political 
foresight. The best of the bunch to our mind is the 
parody of Lycidas entitled Jn Roseberii memoriam which, 
being printed in ourcolumns on June 29, caused Jupiter 
Tonans himself to unbend and created a ‘boom.’ Who 
can forget 
‘Or rash Alpheus rolled his turgid stream ?’ 
or, 
‘ As killing as the pace of Isinglass’ 
(Emeritus and gathered to the stud), 
So shows the canker worm that nipped, alas! 
Our Primrose in the bud ? 





Tue volume, which is published by Messrs, Smith Elder, 
ought to be of inestimable value to Unionist speakers. 
The fact of the matter is that, although meetings must be 
held and speeches must be made, there is nothing in the 
world so dreary as the stock meeting and the stock speech, 
and that nothing catches an audience better than humour, 
Now the humorist nascitur non ft: but there is no rule 
against borrowing inspiration, and those who study Mr. 
Seaman’s book will find it a fountain of bubbling humour 
and an armoury of shafts of wit. 


Nasru_tA Kuan has outstayed his welcome, and_ is 
becoming tiresome. He has an inquiring mind of course, 
but no discrimination. A ‘penny in the slot’ machine 
pleases him just as much and makes him keep trains waiting 
just as long as a piece of mechanism which is worthy of 
careful inspection. The climax of absurdity was reached 
when this Oriental Prince, who doesn’t understand a word 
of English, was taken to a Board school to inspect the 
progress of the pupils in subjects of which he knows 
nothing at all. Then it was found that the pet pupil, who 
had made a map of Afghanistan, had done it all wrong ; 
and the idiots were afraid that the Shahzada would find 
out. Why, they might quite safely have given him a 
map of Nova Scotia. 





Tue long-delayed scramble for Morocco seems on the 
point of inauguration. Since Muley Hassan’s death, 
matters have been going from bad to worse, and it has by 
this time become evident that the government of Abdul 
Aziz is powerless to keep Moorish fanaticism under con- 
trol. It is obvious that the desultory murder of Europeans 
cannot be permitted to go unchecked, if European prestige 
is to be maintained. But France will not be alone in mis- 
trusting the high-handed intervention of Germany or in 
protesting that whatever intervention may be necessary 
must be concerted among the Powers. The first Power 
which obtains a foothold on the plea of redressing griev- 
ances will obtain an unfair start in the scramble, and 
Germany, while she must be supported in imposing respect 
for the life and property of Europeans, must not be per- 
mitted to put forth extravagant claims on her own account 
or lay hands upon territory in satisfaction of such claims. 
Sir Ernest Satow’s winter at Fez appears to have borne 
little fruit so far, but it should have prepared the ground 
for the inoculation of British influence at some future date. 
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Tue hostilities in Cuba drag their slow length along, 
and threaten to go on doing so for the best part of another 
twelvemonth. It is true that the Cubans are ill-fed, 
ill-clad, and that we constantly hear of their annihilation. 
But still they struggle on, animated by a blind confidence 
in the most useful of their allies. This is the local 
fever, which is playing frightful havoc among the Spanish 
troops. ‘There are also possibilities of intervention by the 
United States, who look with favour upon all insurrec- 
tionary movements in America, save only upon those 
directed against themselves. They talk of lending the 
Cubans 375 millions sterling, at which the island has been 
appraised, and buying out the Spaniards. But the latter 
have not sufficiently imbibed modernity into their character 
for such an offer to tempt them, desperate as their finances 
are threatening to become. 





In these days, when the reunion of Christendom is so 
much in the air, it is interesting to note the rapprochement 
between the Orthodox and Coptic churches, though the 
mainspring of the scheme be rather political than religious. 
Rumours are already afloat that diplomatic relations, par- 
taking of the complexion of a protectorate, are to be 
established between Russia and Abyssinia, whereat Italy 
is not unnaturally uneasy. No doubt the Treaty of Ucci- 
alli forbade the Negus to negotiate with the Powers save 
through the intermediary of Italy, but he has aiready 
denounced this treaty solemnly ; and, moreover, his mission 
to St. Petersburgh is concerned nominally with religion 
only. The first entry of Russia into the scramble for Africa 
is, none the less, sufficiently ominous. 


Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘ Falling on a Sunday 
and favoured by fine weather Saint-Lampion’s day-—in 
official phraseology the fete of the 14th July—was a success 
as a bank-holiday if not as a political demonstration. In 
this latter respect the glory of the anniversary has departed 
never, it may be supposed, to return, ‘The truth is party 
feeling has ceased to run as high as it did at the time of 
the institution of the féte. In the past every good Repub- 
lican was spurred to a boisterous manifestation of his 
opinions by the consciousness that his proceedings would 
profoundly annoy the vanquished opponents of the 
triumphant régime. There was some fun in letting off 
fireworks under the noses of Royalists still sore from their 
defeat. To-day the Royalist, if glum, is reconciled to the 
inevitable, and the Republic is tired of baiting a bull that 
takes no notice of his teasings. Hence a smaller display 
of bunting and Jess illumination, but packed excursion 
trains and universal beanfeasting. The Bastile was not 
taken for nothing. 





‘Tue Session began with a series of perfectly futile 
interpellations, and with a series of interpellations at least 
equally futile it has ended. As is its habit, the Chamber 
grew very much excited while this tilting at windmills was 
in progress. A duel and the calling to order of several 
honourable members was the outcome of a sitting monopo- 
lised by the Socialists. The trouble arose out of the 
practice, habitual with the revolutionary party, of applying 
public money to lining the pockets of its henchmen, A 
Socialist Municipal Council had voted its mayor a gratifica- 
tion of a thousand frances. The Prefect declined to endorse 
the vote. Et M. Jules Guesde a tarabuster le Gouverne- 
ment. The Cabinet, in the person of M. Leygues, tackled 
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its hecklers with rather more vigour than has been its 
wont of late and won the day, but not until the discussion 
had wandered into remote bypaths and wasted an after- 
noon. ‘There is less chatter in a monkey-house than in a 
Parliament containing Socialists. 

‘Or course M. Goblet was among the interpellators. 
This small but irrepressible energumen professes to believe 
that-the separation of Church and State is necessary to 
preserve the Republic from clerical contaminations. Some 
years ago M. Goblet was in office. At that time he made 
no effort whatever to amend the Concordat. In reality, in 
the opinion of M. Goblet there is only one thing rotten in 
the state of France. M. Goblet is in opposition. Long 
may he remain there. On y créve de bile! 


‘ Bur the interpellation of most importance, on account 
of the consequences, was that which resulted in a vote 
which could only be interpreted as censuring the Council 
of the Legion of Honour. This exploit of the Chamber is 
instructive on more than one ground. To begin with, the 
House voted a fortnight ago in a directly contrary sense, 
The Assembly has flatly ‘contradicted itself innumerable 
times before, but rarely at so short an interval. Two 
weeks ago it decided that the Government had no right 
whatever to interfere with the Council of the Order. 
It has now called upon the Cabinet to tweak the Council's 
ears. ‘There is a very significant reason for this change of 
front. By its first vote the Chamber tacitly recognised 
that it is not the only constituted body in the land, 
and that there are matters into which it has no right or 
call to poke its nose. By the second vote it hastened 
once again to pose, as it loves to do, as the Great Pan 
jandrum, as the sole source of authority in the country. 
Its last effort in this direction was its entirely unconstitu- 
tional taking to book of the Conseil d’Etat. Day by day 
the Chamber is falling lower in public esteem. The 
moment is ill chosen to attempt surreptitiously to extend its 
prerogatives. 





‘ForeiGn politics are troubling the heads of a few of our 
journalists. Spiteful articles against Italy are once again 
in fashion, and Germany is the object of a multitude of 
nasty remarks. The ostensible reasons for these outbursts 
are the visit of the Italian fleet to Portsmouth and the 
despatch of German war-ships to Morocco. In reality the 
dog-days account in all probability for most of this sudden 
fury. 





‘Tue Boulevard is rejoicing in a scie which—it being 
grotesquely idiotic—has attained vast popularity. Nine 
camelots out of ten are hawking a song with the refrain, 
“En voulez-vous, des z’homards?” To which the correct 
reply is “ Ah! Les sales bétes!”’ followed by the remark, 
“ Elles ont du poil aux pattes!’’ These absurd sentences, 
spoken with the accent of the faubourgs, are utilised just 
now by the Parisian on every imaginable occasion, and even 
find their way into newspaper articles. A variant on this 
theme introduced within the last few days deserves a word 
of notice. Side by side with the legitimate article a song 
is on sale bearing on the cover a hideous caricature of 
Bismarck printed in emerald green but with the eyes 
injected with blood, and with blood guttering out of the 
corners of the mouth. Above the drawing is the inscrip- 
tion “ Ah! La sale béte.” Common decency would surely 
demand the suppression of this abomination. In any case 
the original song does not redound to the credit of latter- 
day Parisian wit. 
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IN THE CITY 


Bulgarian Bonds—Guaranteeing the Chartered Company's New 
Capital—Home Railway Dividends—A New Brazilian 


Loan. 


T is just as well that the Paris Bourse is deeply inter- 

ested in making a success of the new Russo-Chinese 
loan, otherwise the murderous attack on M. Stambuloff 
might have given a very serious shock to the foreign 
market. Investors may be thankful to the French and 
Russian finance houses for the alacrity with which they 
supported prices, in order to keep things pleasant for 
the placing of the Chinese loan, and if there be many 
persons in this country who hold Bulgarian bonds they 
should also be grateful for the opportunity thus afforded 
them to get rid of their holdings. Fortunately the 
City is interested toa very slight extent in Continental 
securities, so that we can afford to look on with 
comparative indifference at passing events; but at the 
same time the situation in the Balkan States is far 
from reassuring and generally speaking there is greater 
activity than ever in the various European war departments, 
as our gun and ammunition makers can testify. There 
come also reports of fresh troubles in South America. The 
frontier dispute between the Argentine Republic and Chili 
is still unsettled, and not content with a prolonged internal 
revolution, Peru is said to have become embroiled with 
Bolivia. Uruguay is spending a considerable sum of money 
on the army on the ground of self-protection against Brazil 
and Argentina, and so the outlook for the moment is not 
of the brightest in South America. But all these things 
are practically unheeded so long as we have golden South 
Africa to occupy our attention. The prices of mines both 
there and in Australia continue to rise by leaps and 
bounds, and the movement is become more pronounced 
than ever. 

The British South Africa Company is issuing 50,000 
new shares at £3 10s. each, the current price of the old 
shares being over £5 each. In order to ensure the new 
issue being taken up, the directors have agreed to pay a 
commission of 5 per cent. to a syndicate consisting of 
Messrs. Wernher Beit, Sir Edgar Vincent, the Goldfields of 
South Africa Company and the directors themselves, who 
guarantee to take up shares not subscribed for by the 
shareholders. It is sufficiently obvious that no shareholder 
will be likely to decline to take up his proportion of new 
shares at more than 30 per cent. below the price at which 
he can resell them if he wants to do so, and the 
Duke of Abercorn was told pretty plainly at the 
recent meeting that the guaranteeing contract was 
far from creditable. What it means is that £87,500 
will be divided among a favoured inside circle of guarantors 
for doing nothing and running no risk of being called upon 
to do anything, and that the £87,500 will come out of the 
shareholders’ pockets. The directors, some of whom, at 
all events, are very keen business men, must know that in 
the present market conditions if the new shares had been 
put up to tender, giving shareholders, of course, a prefer- 
ence over the general public, they would have been sub- 
scribed at a considerably higher price than £3 10s., and 
without paying the excessive commission of £87,500, or 
any commission at all. The transaction reflects no credit 
on the directors, and we regret extremely that they should 
have committed themselves to a course which would not 
have been surprising if adopted by a shady finance cor- 
poration but which we did not think would have been 
followed by men of the position of the Duke of Abercorn 
and the Duke of Fife. 

We have had several dividend announcements from 
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English railway companies for the past half-year, and on 
balance it may be said that they are better than expected. 
For one thing the receipts when finally made up at the end 
of the half-year almost invariably turn out to be better 
than would appear from the weekly returns, and except on 
the Brighton line some saving seems to have been made 
in working expenses. Beginning with the London 
Brighton and South Coast Company, the comparison with 
the corresponding half-year of 1894 shows an increase of 
£718 in gross revenue, an increase of £12,300 in working 
expenses, and an increase of £5155 in interest on debenture 
and preferential capital, etc. As usual, the year must 
be completed before any useful results can be arrived at, 
either in the way of retrospect or forecast, and in the 
past half-year this has been peculiarly the case, as the course 
of the traffic has been affected in an unusual degree by 
vicissitudes of the weather. About £30,000 was lost owing 
to the extraordinary and protracted frost of the past winter, 
and regained by the good traffic of the Easter and 
Whitsuntide holidays, when the weather was excep- 
tionally fine. Otherwise the traffic showed no decided 
tendency, but remained about the same as in the cor- 
responding half-year of 1894. The accounts for the 
half-year show a balance of revenue over expenditure 
of £548,342; balance from last half-year, £7312— 
together, £555,654, of which the payment of interest 
on debenture stock, ete., requires £133,391, and 
on guaranteed and preference stocks £260,704, leaving a 
balance of £156,559. The directors recommend a dividend 
for the half-year of £1 17s. 6d. per cent. on the undivided 
ordinary stock and of 3 per cent. on the preferred ordinary 
stock, amounting together to £131,429, leaving a balance 
of £25,130, of which £19,276 is on account of the dividend 
on the deferred ordinary stock payable at the end of the 
year, leaving £5854 as the balance to be carried forward 
to next half-year. At this time last year the dividend on 
the undivided ordinary stock was £2 per cent., with 
£8301 forward. 

The next announcement was that of the South Eastern 
Company, where in spite of a gross traffic decrease of 
£6750, the same dividend, viz., £1 2s, Od. per cent. on the 
undivided ordinary stock, is paid as a year ago. Although 
the sum carried forward is considerably smaller, it looks as 
if the agreement with the London Chatham and Dover 
Company were working well, and that the South Eastern 
Company had been enabled to make a substantial saving 
in working expenses. There must also have been a large 
reduction in the expenditure of the Manchester Sheffield 


and Lincolnshire Company, because with a gross decrease of 


£533,783 for the half-year, the directors are still able to 
pay the preference dividends in full (which is all that they 
could do in the June half of 1894). Still more curious is 
the result on the Metropolitan Railway, for, notwithstand- 
ing a decrease in gross earnings of £4252, the dividend is 
at the rate of 2{ per cent. or | per cent. more than a year 
ago. We shall not receive the declarations of the great 
goods lines for another week or so, but we hope that when 
they are published they will show that part at least of the 
heavy losses in gross receipts has been made up by lower 
working expenses. 

A new Brazilian loan, of six or seven millions sterling, 
is expected to be brought out any day by the Rothschilds. 
The loan will bear interest at 5 per cent. and will be issued 
at 84, we believe. There is, however, such political 
uncertainty in Brazil that we do not consider the issue 
a tempting one even on these terms, which are very 
different to those which Brazil was able to obtain a few 


years ago. For instance, in 1889 two 4 per cent. loans 


were issued at 90, and the fall in the country’s credit can 
therefore be pretty well gauged. 
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THE SUPPLY OF NAVAL OFFICERS 


T is announced that an Order in Council has been 
issued providing for the entry into the Navy direct 
from the Royal Naval Reserve—that is, from the Mercantile 
Marine—of 100 lieutenants and sub-lieutenants on cer- 
tain conditions. We have not before us at the moment 
any particulars, but we can well understand with what 
reluctance this step has been taken, and how difficult it 
will be to arrange any conditions which will prove satisfac- 
toryintheend. The move was no doubt made by the late 
Government, but it has long been evident that as it has, 
from occult causes, been impossible for either side to face 
the actual conditions, some temporary and most unsatisfac- 
tory measure like that in question would be put in force. 
Lord Spencer had promised us that some alleviation of the 
conditions of the promotion and retirement of executive 
Naval officers would be published by him, but no doubt the re- 
port of Sir Anthony Hoskins’s committee, on which such pub- 
lication was to be based, was more difficult to deal with than 
at first appeared. Whether this new measure was embraced 
in Sir Anthony’s report may not be known, but every one 
acquainted with the subject is aware that that Committee 
debated between the devil and the deep sea. Nominally, 
the Committee were to inquire into the questions of pro- 
motion and retirement amongst the executive officers of 
the Navy. Really it was to find out how to expand the 
eleven lieutenants who formed the total reserve provided 
for in the Estimates, into the seven or eight hundred at 
least who would be required to officer the ships in reserve, 
which would be commissioned the moment war was 
declared. The whole position is thoroughly characteristic 
of our methods. How not to do it has never been better 
illustrated than the manner in which we have proceeded 
until it became necessary to take an extraordinary step 
which can in no case prove more than a stopgap, and 
which is pretty certain to end in a perfect cauldron 
of troub'e. If we regard the public view of the 
personnel of the Navy at the moment, we shall learn that 
it is not easy in its mind as to the number of seamen 
proper available for war; and we shall further take note 
that we are very badly provided with engineers. A few 
weeks ago we should have seen side by side with notes 
lamenting these difficulties, the clearest expression of 
opinion that the Chinese lost the battle of Yalu chiefly for 
want of officers capable of commanding the very excellent 
stuff of which the Chinese seamen were made. It seemed 
to no one necessary to point out that between the seamen 
in the Coast Guard, the Royal Naval Reserve,’and the Royal 
Marines, there was really a stock of fighting men not so 
disproportionate to the ships in reserve ; that with regard 
to the engineer officers, a certain cadre was already 
attached to the ships in reserve; but that with regard to 
lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, medical and accountant 
officers, there was no reserve at all. A few lieutenants 
qualifying themselves for special posts, and a few sub- 
lieutenants completing their education, fifteen lieutenants, 
thirteen medical officers, and thirty senior accountant 
officers formed the total reserve for the sixty to 
seventy ships which were lying in the basins at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport. These — ships 
were practically provided with everything necessary 
for putting to sea, except the officers to command the 
men, the medical officers to attend to their health, and the 
accountant officers to take charge of the stores, victuals, 
cash, and books. In our English fashion we could sneer at 
the Chinese for sending their ships to sea with indifferent 
commanders of men to lead them; we could not take the 
beam out of our own eye to observe that we intended to 
send our men to sea with scarce any commanders at all. 
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It seems here the proper place to speak of the great 
danger of the step which is being taken, however inevit- 
able we have made it. The officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve are as fine and as zealous a set of men as any 
going ; but there is one thing that every lieutenant in the 
Navy has been studying ever since he first went to sea, 
and which the mercantile marine officer gets no opportunity 
of learning—namely the way to command men. Let no 
one suppose this is a thing that can be picked up in a 
short time. It is a habit; and men are so constituted 
that they will almost naturally neglect to obey the officer 
in whom they do not instinctively recognise the habit. 
No doubt there are officers in the Naval Reserve who are 
born commanders, but this is not the rule. The thing to be 
expected is failure of command when an officer who has 
only ruled individuals is suddenly called on to lead masses. 

The road which has brought us to this difficult pass has 
been a plain one, and once we turned into it we followed 
it deliberately. Twenty-five years ago the country had 
gone daft over the nature and uses of a Navy. When 
politicians arose who professed to set the practice of 
centuries right, the whole country hounded them on. Up 
to that date the Navy of England had always contained its 
reserve of officers and of warships. It had generally 
trusted to the mercantile marine for its men. But twenty- 
five years ago the vast material changes then taking place 
in our ships, and the doubts which hung over the ultimate 
fate of any type of ships or method of armament, kept the 
Navy living from hand to mouth. In 1869 the total 
reserve of ships complete and fitting was only nineteen. 
In January this year it was close upon one hundred. But 
in 1869 it was easy for a fresh and vigorous politician who 
had never looked into the naval past, and who heard little 
but applause for his neglect of it, to deal with the Navy as 
if it had no past. It was assumed to be a mistake to have 
any reserve of officers; 1t was an easy transition to decry 
any reserve of ships. The country knowing no better at 
the time, was greatly rejoiced at everything which tended 
to cut the Navy down. The Government of 1870 found a 
reserve of 807 executive officers below the rank of flag- 
officer, 175 medical, and 170 accountant officers. In five 
years about 800 of these officers were disqualified from 
serving and gratified with very high pensions, and 
it has never been found possible to replace them. 
That is the plain story of the present distress. It 
was mistakenly but very deliberately brought about, 
and the policy of that day was not altogether incon- 
sistent. The Navy was reduced to its lowest terms; the 
ships in commission were much reduced in numbers, and 
though types and machines were settling down in pattern 
there was but one ship complete in the reserve of 1875. 
But the question arises how it has happened that, while the 
policy as to the reserve of ships has so wonderfully altered 
for the better, the fatal policy as to no reserve of officers 
has been maintained. That, too, is easily explained. The 
pension system introduced a quarter of a century ago was 
only suitable for very small numbers. If it be closely 
examined it is seen that it was more an act of generosity 
towards those whom it was designed to force out of the 
service without warning, than an elastic system capable of 
development according to the fluctuations in the naval 
force to be maintained. Though some change in this 
direction was made later with regard to the medical 
oflicers, with the rest there existed, and still exists, a 
terrible difficulty. A very large proportion of junior 
officers—especially in the commanding, or executive ranks 
—-are required beside a very small proportion of senior 
ones. In the plan of pensions—except as amended 
for the medical officers—no notice was taken of this 
fact. There is therefore neither means of rewarding 
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the junior officers by promotion, or of paying them off when 
their services are no longer required. Twenty-five years 
ago a naval lieutenant was unlucky who had to serve as 
such for nine years before receiving promotion, Now 
many go on serving for eighteen years before receiving 
their steps, while an officer who only serves twelve years 
for his promotion is considered very lucky indeed. No 
lieutenant, however, can claim a pension before he is 
forty, or of about eighteen years’ standing ; and therefore 
the difficulty of dealing with the executive ranks, im- 
mense as it is when the list is only half as large as it 
should be, becomes insuperable if a larger list is contem- 
plated. A reserve of naval officers, in fact, means a new 
pension scheme. Living statesmen are responsible for the 
present one, and the etiquette of the front benches forbids 
the acknowledgment of their failure. 


GALT 


NHE popularity of Mr. Barrie’s charming pictures of 
Scottish life has resulted not only in a crop of imi- 
tators, but in the resuscitation of Galt. A comparison 
between the older and the modern writer were, however, 
as profitless as a comparison between Sir Walter and Blind 
Harry. Mr. Barrie and Galt have little in common, save 
that they both write of Scotland and Scotsmen. ‘The fine 
humour which distinguishes Mr. Barrie above his contem- 
poraries both sides the Tweed finds its counterpart in Galt 
only in something commonplace, often boisterous, and 
usually cheap. ‘ Pawky’ and native and the begetter of 
many a smile, still Galt’s humour lacks the intellectual 
quality that tends to immortality. Galt, in fact, is to seek 
in most that makes literature. His sense of style was 
never cultivated ; his education was desultory, his reading 
wide, possibly, but certainly not deep. He was a close 
observer of the surface of things. He was, in short, a 
man of action, whom fate tried to turn into a man of 
letters. Fate may be said to have succeeded, for there is 
that in Galt’s writings which will give them a permanent 
value; but the value is to the student of history, to the 
Scotsman especially who loves to see his country as it was 
in the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, and not to the lover of good literature for 
its own sake. It is a hard saying, but it must be confessed 
that Galt has been deservedly neglected. If the time has 
come when he will find readers outside the circle of those 
who read everything that is Scots only because it is of the 
northern portion of the United Kingdom, the reason is 
that some of his works at least have now acquired the value 
of historical documents. This is a possession which in- 
creases year by year, but year by year the number of those 
who appreciate it is apt to diminish. It is a thing apart 
from literature. While Miss Austen and Miss Ferrier will 
be sought after for their own sakes by our grandchildren, 
Galt will be to them but the picturesque portrayer of a 
time when railways were not and daily papers had not 
begun to trouble. 

The story of Galt’s life is a story of disappointment 
succeeding disappointment. It is the tale of a man of 
boundless energy, of considerable ambition, and of business 
capacity ruined by an imagination that minimised difficul- 
ties, discounted obstacles, and painted the future as he 
would have it. Qualities these that have made the Empire. 
But fate was against Galt, and fate was too often aided by 
Galt’s own rashness. Born at Irvine in Ayrshire in 1779, 
Galt got no systematic schooling mainly because of his 
indifferent health. From the age of ten to twenty-five he 
lived at Greenock, where he got from the town’s libraries 
an education of a sort. A literary society, the companion- 
ship of one or two superior spirits, and his early love of 
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making rhymes, combined to lead him towards literature, 
and to withdraw his interest from the business career his 
friends had mapped out for him. In 1804 he went to 
London and started business. Bankruptcy was the speedy 
result, accelerated possibly by the divided attention of the 
merchant between his ledger and his verses. He studied 
law, but was never called to the Bar, travelled in the East of 
Europe to further some abortive mercantile scheme, saw a 
good deal of Lord Byron, returned to London after three 
years’ absence. The Levant scheme failed, as did another, 
to organise a smuggling trade from Gibraltar into Spain. In 
1815 he visited France, and there for some years gave his 
undivided attention to literature. Much rubbish was the 
result. His six dramas have been immortalised though 
they will never be read, for even the kindly and gracious 
Sir Walter said of them that they were ‘the worst ever 
seen.’ In 1811, however, Galt had written his masterpiece. 
Nobody would publish it. In the interval /Vaverley and 
many of its immortal companions had appeared, and now 
in 1821 Blackwood welcomed the Aryshire Legatees. ‘The 
success of this venture was great. A discriminating public 
attributed it to the author of Waverley, and the MS. of 
the Annals of the Parish was re-written and given to the 
world. 

The rest of Galt’s career is chiefly concerned with the 
Canadian scheme. ‘This is not the place to discuss the 
merits of colonisation by companies. ‘The Canada Company, 
of which Galt, then the author of a long list of popular 
works, was made secretary, was a pioneer of empire. 
Money and energy were devoted to its development, the 
town of Guelph was founded—now a flourishing community 
of 10,000 souls—but difficulties with the home Government 
and difficulties with the Canadian clergy combined to ruin 
Galt. He did excellent service, but he was sent home in 
disgrace a ruined and a broken man. Till the end, 
however, his restless energy and the necessity of working 
for his bread drove his pen unceasingly. Nothing of 
importance, nothing that added to his reputation, was the 
product of these last years of a brave life. The 
Autobiography alone survives. It is modestly written and, 
spite of all his disappointments, is free from querulousness 
or repining. Galt died in Greenock, after some years of 
broken health and much suffering, in 1839. 

In attempting any critical estimate of Galt’s works it 
should be laid down as a first premiss that he is not a 
novelist. This is no paradox but a simple statement of 
fact. He is hardly an imaginative writer. That he tried 
his hand at imaginative writing has nothing to do with the 
question. Most young men of taste and education write 
verses, but they are not poets thereby. Galt’s purely 
imaginative work is unreadable: it does not exist, it is as 
dead as Queen Anne; nay, most of it never lived even 
foraday. The Provost, Sir Andrew Wylie, the Last of the 
Lairds, to say nothing of the two tales just republished by 
Messrs. Blackwood, The Annals of the Parish and The Ayr- 
shire Legatees, are not novels, and are not imaginative. 
They are superb pictures of things exactly as Galt saw 
them with his intelligent eyes and his clear brain. A 
memory retentive of trifles did the rest, and the medium 
was a facile though not a distinguished style. Had Galt 
been better educated the defects of his manner might 
have been overcome and the literary quality that to a 
greater or less extent is lacking in all his works might 
have been acquired. ‘The absence of that subtle quality 
failed to put Galt in the first rank in his own day and not 
even the present deterioration of public taste will succeed 
in raising him to the rank of a classic—aided though it be 
by the efforts of Mr. S. R. Crockett, who prefaces Messrs. 
Blackwood’s re-issue of the best of his works with an 
appreciation of the author. 
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BATSMEN’S WICKETS 


— week into which were crowded the two Gentlemen 
: v. Players matches, as well as the Eton and Harrow, 
produced cricket not only plentiful in quantity but ex- 
ceedingly dramatic in quality. The match at Lords pro- 
duced more runs, namely 1156, than have ever before been 
scored in this contest; at the Oval above a thousand runs 
were scored, and, except in the second innings of Harrow, 
when a certain nervousness as to the result most likely 
affected batsmen more than bowlers, the school match 
went all in the batsmen’s favour. 

It is the more singular that the amateur-professional 
match at Lords should have produced record run-getting, 
because from the first we were told that the wicket was 
not a good one, as wickets go in this dry summer. It was 
fiery, and kicked. It kicked so much when the players 
won the toss and went in to the bowling of Mr. Ernest 
Smith that we regretted the absence of Mr. Woods, to 
whose bowling it would have kicked more. Also we 
dreaded what would happen when the gentlemen went 
in, for the players had Richardson and Mold! Both sides 
were strong. We should like to have seen Mr. Ranjitsinjhi, 
and perhaps Mr. Lionel Palairet, and Mr. Bainbridge, on 
the Gentlemen’s side ; and Shrewsbury has just shown, by 
his centuries against Derbyshire and Kent, that he still re- 
members enough to be useful. But if the Gentlemen were 
strong, their strength was not in their bowling. They sur- 
prised us when they got the Players out for 231, a score 
which should have been much less had Mr. Fry held 
Hayward early in the innings in which he scored 60. Then 
Mr. Grace and Mr. Stoddart went in to the fiery bowling. 
Neither at first was at ease, but taking all advantage of 
a little fortune they found their confidence, and played 
as no other two can play. Mr. Grace and Mr. Stoddart, 
batting to Richardson and Mold’s bowling, was the richest 
treat this rich week gave. The first wicket, Mr. Stoddart’s, 
fell at 151. Then no one helped the great captain at all 
until Sir T. C. O'Brien came in to knock up a cheery 21. 
Mr. Grace completed his innings with 118, and on the first 
innings the amateurs led by 28. About four o'clock in 
the afternoon many spectators left Lords, saying that the 
cricket was practically over, so quickly were the Players’ 
wickets falling. It was just the turn of the tide, how- 
ever. Ward stayed, while others went, and scored a 
very fine 76, Storer made 93, also by fine cricket. Then 
Peel came. The bowling was a little demoralised by 
this time, but Mr. Dixon continued to keep a good length, 
though he did not look difficult. Peel did not find any 
of it difficult, and when Richardson joined him we 
had a fine exhibition of bowlers’ batting. The fast bowler 
made 43 in twenty minutes, principally by hits off the 
middle stump to the on-boundary. He enjoyed his innings 
immensely, as did every one except the bowlers. We 
enjoyed without anxiety because now we looked on the 
Gentlemen’s fate as hopeless, for Peel carried his bat for 
71, and the innings totalled 363. Despair deepened when 
Mr. Grace, after a disconcerting thud in the ribs from 
Richardson, was bowled by him for 19. Mr. Stoddart fell 
at the same figure. The efforts of Mr. Dixon, Mr. Druce, 
and Sir T. C. O’Brien altered the aspect of things so that 
we again began to hope; but Hayward came on to bowl, 
and immediately dismissed both the last-named, and 
despair was blacker than ever. When Mr. Smith went in to 
join Mr. Fry the score was 231, and 104 were still needed 
to make a tie. Mr. Smith was the last man, and some 
spectators left. In so doing they missed the best thing at 
Lords since Sir T. C. O’Brien won the Middlesex v. York- 
shire match for the home county three years or more ago, 
Mr. Fry hit gloriously. Mr Smith is always a dangerous 
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hitter. The score went up by boundary hits for four. 
When 300 was hoisted the excitement was growing im- 
mense ; each run was loudly applauded. Then Gunn did 
a clever thing: he put on Peel, a bowler with a good 
head for a crisis, who was, moreover, helped by the hill 
from the nursery end. He carried off great honours from 
this match. Peel sent down one that Mr. Fry missed as 
he stepped forward to play it ; Storer whipped off the bails, 
and all was over. 

But probably it was the finest and most dramatic 
Gentlemen and Players’ match that has ever been played. 
That at the Oval could not possess the same interest ; 
there were not the materials. Important county matches 
occupied Mr. Grace, Mr. Stoddart, and other indispensable 
ones. Gunn and other great ones were not with the 
Players. The wicket, however, played better than at 
Lords, though Mr. Read got a very nasty knock on the 
wrist that incapacitated him. Lohmann made a welcome 
and successful reappearance, taking four wickets and 
scoring 58 for once out Mr. Gwynn, the Dublin University 
batsman, justified his selection by scoring a carefully made 
80 in the first innings. Mr. Fry’s 77, however, was made 
in far more taking style. The aggregate of the innings 
was the useful one of 320. Lohmann’s 47, with Lilley’s 
74 and Walter Quaife’s 55, were the features of the Players’ 
first venture which totalled 292, leaving them 28 behind. 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Hillyard shared the bowling honours. In 
the second innings of the Gentlemen, Mr. Bainbridge’s 
fine 82 was the only score of note, the total amounting to 
225, Mr. Read was unable to bat. This left the Players 
254 to make, and three hours and a quarter in which to 
make it. Abel and Quaife did virtually nothing, and the 
Gentlemen’s hopes were high ; but Marlow and Hayward 
did practically all that was wanted, the former scoring a 
hundred precisely, the latter 62. Marlow should have 
been taken much sooner at long off. With forty minutes 
left for the making of 78 runs, Lilley tried to force the 
running and paid the penalty toa sharp piece of work 
between Mr. Gwynn and Mr. Wright at the wicket, and 
the match was left drawn, the Players needing 29 runs 
only, and having five wickets to fall—a moral victory. 

Meanwhile, at Lords, Eton were gaining a moral victory 
over the Harrow boys. The hero of the Eton batting was, 
without doubt, Mr. Chinnery. In the first innings he 
scored 75, while Mr. Lubbock and he, going in first to- 
gether, scored 66 and 64 respectively in the second innings, 
The relative sizes of attack and defence when the boys 
went into the field was quite amusing, and suggested a 
certain analogy with David and Goliath. A very small 
Harrow gentleman of fifteen, of the name of Mr. Dowson, 
is especially to be congratulated on the excellent and 
well-maintained length of his bowling. But Harrow had 
its batting heroes too. Undismayed by the large Eton 
total of 260, they headed it handsomely with 526, of which 
Mr. Stogdon, the acting captain, made no less than 124, 
and Mr. Crawley—a terrible name of dread for Eton in 
these matches—78 ; then, quite unnecessarily, the latter 
ran himself out. Eton’s fine start in the second venture 
was well backed up, and ultimately they closed their 
innings for 283, with two wickets to fall. Harrow needed 
218 to win, and though it was agreed to play on till 
half-past seven, had no time in which to get them. 
They had time enough, however, in which to lose the 
match, a fate which nearly befell them, for no stand 
of any kind was made and the last man went in at three 
minutes to time—and stayed there. So the end was a 
draw, vastly in Eton’s favour. In the second innings of 
Harrow seven of the boys failed to score, though of these 
two were not out. Mr. Pilkington and Mr. Mitchell shared 
the honour of effecting this débdc/e in nearly equal measure, 
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Altogether it was a wonderful week’s cricket, though 
expensive to the bowlers. If the week that ends to-day 
is less wonderful, it is at least made remarkable by the 
greatest individual performance ever recorded in first-class 
cricket, namely Mr. McLaren’s prodigious 424 for Lanca- 
shire against Somersetshire. What, with all these terrific 
scores going about, are the simple centuries of which we 
used to be so proud a decade or two ago? They are as 
silver in the days of Solomon or of the depreciated rupee. 
And after all it is not entirely owing to the improved 
wickets. Let us be generous, and confess that improved 
batting may have something to do with it too, and also let 
us be truthful and admit that the boundaries are a big 
factor in the big scoring. If Mr. McLaren had been 
obliged to run out all his runs it is probable that their 
numbers would not have been so great ; but no considera- 
tion of this kind can rob the achievement of its extra- 
ordinary merit. The Lancashire total amounted to 801, a 
record in county cricket, but Mr. McLaren's individual 
glory, in reaching more than half of so great a total, throws 
the latter into comparative obscurity. His 424 is just 80 
runs more than Dr. Grace’s previous record in first-class 
cricket. Dr. Grace has made nearly 2000 runs_ this 
season, and seven others are over the 1000, yet a good 
proportion of the matches have been played out. On the 
whole there is one point of which Richardson’s innings at 
Lords, especially, assured us, and that is that the batting 
of bowlers is worth a good deal more than the bowling of 
batsmen. 


PHILIPPOPOLIS 


HE approach to Philippopolis has the charm of mys- 
tery. As the train makes its way across the broad 
Thracian plain, you see from afar seven isolated rocks, rising 
abruptly on the right bank of the Maritza. They are 
silver grey, and flanked with harmonious vegetation ; and 
a closer approach reveals the fact that the three nearest to 
the river are included in a walled town, the white houses 
of which cluster round about them and over their summits 
like a flock of sheep among the Sussex Downs. Right up 
to the top of these rocks they clamber, stopping abruptly 
to peer down over the precipice on the south side. The 
sun, flashing its light against their windows, seems to signal 
a welcome to the approaching traveller. 

Sofia is so painfully new that it is difficult to realise the 
East there at all. But at Philippopolis all the amateur 
civilisation of the capital is left behind. True, there are 
the same tiresome passport formalities, if these be civilisa- 
tion. You are cross-examined at the station by an igno- 
rant individual, half-soldier half-policeman, and set to 
dictate him your name, which he inscribes in Cyrillic 
characters in an ill-keptledger; and at the hotel 
attempts are made to retain your passport until you shall 
have paid your bill and made ready for departure. As no 
man may travel about Bulgaria without a passport, this 
enables the police to maintain an efficient control over the 
movements of suspicious persons. 

The appropriate moment to reach Philippopolis is in the 
evening twilight, when the rocks and the tortuous streets 
and the old houses have an air of dainty mystery, and a 
last ray of the setting sun rosily lights up the mosques and 
minarets and Sahat-Tepe, the pointed grey rock, with its 
old clock-tower. Your cabman is a handsome brigand, 
dressed in a picturesque ka/lpak, a vest with long sleeves of 
exquisite colouring, and breeches of immense width, tied 
up with a long gaudy girdle. He is tall and soldierly, like 
most of his countrymen, and bears no traces of the oppres- 
sion popularly associated with education under Turkish 
rule. The broader streets are lined with trees, and recall 
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the worst country roads imaginable, with deep muddy ruts, 
not merely alongside but right across them. The most 
frequented streets are to the north of the hill, where the 
International Exhibition of 1893 was located. This site 
was once a Turkish graveyard, and, since the annexation 
of Eastern Rumelia, has been a sort of public park, with 
ambitions to become a public garden. The secularisation 
of Turkish graveyards is one of the outward and visible 
signs of ‘ emancipation’ to your Bulgar, and if he can affront 
the religious sentiment of his Moslem fellow-subjects in 
the process, so much the better. He will feed his cattle 
there, or even his pigs, or will build a slaughter-house, 
knowing that the Muhammadans attach an almost super- 
Stitious reverence to the resting-places of their dead. At 
Philippopolis the graveyard has been fortunate in suffering 
no worse desecration than the erection of the much- 
vaunted first fruit of Bulgarian nationality. 

The selection of Philippopolis for the Exhibition is one 
more tribute among many to the fact that it should have 
been the capital of Bulgaria. This it would have been 
made at the time of the annexation of Eastern Rumelia, 
but for the exigencies of M. Stambulov’s investments. 
Tirnovo is the capital of tradition, and there the Grand 
Sobranje meets on critical occasions, but Philippopolis is 
the natural capital by population and position. The 
Russians made Sofia the capital with the idea that it 
might serve as capital for their Pan-Slav kingdom, when 
they got it. With Servia, Macedonia, and Bulgaria under 
different governments, Sofia is too near the frontiers 
for comfort and safety. Before and since the Exhibition 
the inhabitants of Philippopolis have made the neighbour- 
hood of the Sahat-Tepe their favourite lounge. On Sunday 
evenings you may meet there a variety of peasants in all 
manner of picturesque costumes: tall youths with elabo- 
rately embroidered jackets, and unshapely maidens, heavy 
laden with silver ornaments and the dowry of obsolete 
silver coins in plaits of goatshair ‘hanging down their 
backs’ ; turbaned Moslems, and Greek popes wearing their 
strange inverted top-hats; gaily clad mountaineers, and 
soldiers in Russian drab overcoats and peaked caps. 

The vantage-point is near the old clock-tower, some 
forty yards above the square in front of the Djuma’s 
Mosque. Thence you may see nearly the half of what 
used to be Eastern Rumelia, beginning with a panorama 
of the whole town and extending over the green treeless 
plain, with its villages and gravemounds, as far as the 
mountain wall of the Rhodopes and Balkans, whence the 
river Maritza issues over the whole foreground. An 
eminence is ever an appropriate spot to review the history 
of a neighbourhood. 
the town, and it is seemly to call up also a bird’s-eye view 
of its history and fit them together within the imagination. 
Those ruins to the left are the site of Philip of Macedon’s 
fortress. On some such vantage-ground as this was the stone 
seat—shown to travellers as late as the fifteenth century 
—-where he sat to review his troops. It is some twenty- 
two centuries ago, but the outlook cannot have altered 
very much. And yonder archway suggests stately Roman 
processions, when Thrace was a province under the Emperor 
Trajan and this town of ‘Trimontium was a gay and beauti- 
ful provincial resort. That ruined wall beyond was built 
by Marcus Aurelius, and must have witnessed many a 
strange sight: from the days when Philippopolis was 
ravaged by the Goths in the third and by the Huns in 
the fifth century, to the time of the Bulgarian Empire, 
when the Crusaders spent six months here on their way 
to the Holy Land, to the approach of the conquering 
Turks in 1370 and to that of the Russian armies 508 years 
later. The last battle of the Russo-Turkish war was fought in 
front of Philippopolis, and we may draw upon the imagina- 
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tion to see the troops of Suleiman Pasha making their way 
over snow-covered paths on the horizon, with flags flying 
and drums beating dejectedly and ever and anon a Russian 
shell bursting among them. Then come the associations 
of the State-stroke which united Eastern Rumelia with 
Bulgaria in 1885, when the Turkish Pasha was driven round 
the town in a mock triumphal procession with a young 
woman sitting beside him holding a drawn sword. ‘Times 
change, but these old rocks and hills look out upon the 
world no less placidly than of yore. 

Now, indeed, the town and the people themselves are 
also placid of aspect. The city of the Macedonian king 
has become a thriving middle class community, the centre 
of a quiet well-to-do agricultural district, asking nothing 
better than to be let alone. The clash of arms has given 
way there to a sort of Cultur-Kampf on a very small scale, 
and something approaching excitement has occasionally 
been roused by religious differences between the Greek 
and Bulgarian clergy. It is not often that Philippopolis 
has known such a period of calm during her troubled 
history, and there are not wanting those who proclaim 
it the calm which precedes a storm. 


THE FAILURE OF A CONSTITUTIONAL 
EXPERIMENT IN RUSSIA 


BOUT a year before his death, the Czar Alexander II. of 
Russia appealed to all the Zemstvos—i.e., District and 
County councils—in the Empire, to help him to fight against 
the Terrorists. Some of the answers he received were very 
significant. The members of the Iver Zemstvo, for 
instance, assured His Majesty that, to their infinite regret, 
they could do nothing whatever either for him, or for any- 
one else, as they were ‘tied hand and foot by his Govern- 
ment.’ Yet, the full responsibility for the administration of 
a large district rests on that council. Little wonder the 
Don Cossacks have petitioned the Czar to relieve them of 
their Zemstvo ; they don’t see the good, they say, of this 
sort of local self-government. 

It is now thirty-one years since the Zemstvos were 
instituted. They owe their existence in a great measure 
to the Crimean War. In the general confusion that 
followed the defeat of the Russian Army, startling revela- 
tions were made with regard to the stupidity, corruption, 
and tyranny of the officials in whose hands was the manage- 
ment of the local affairs of the Empire. The feeling was 
strong that something must be done to bring about a 
better state of things; and, as for the moment even the 
Czar was democratic in sentiment, it was decided to 
establish a system of local self-government. The task of 
drawing up a suitable scheme was entrusted to Nicholas 
Milutine and Count Lanskoi. Nothing could be done, 
however, until the emancipation was effected. Then 
Milutine fell into disgrace, and this caused a further delay. 
The decree establishing Zemstvos was not issued until 1864. 
It was hailed with general satisfaction, even the Advanced 
Party admitting that it placed the local government of the 
Empire upon a thoroughly popular basis. 

The constitution of the Zemstvos is certainly democratic. 
The whole country is divided into governments; these 
governments are divided into districts ; each district has a 
Zemstvo for the management of the affairs of that dis- 
trict ; and each government has one for the management 
of affairs common to all the districts within its boundaries. 
The members are elected under a system peculiar to 
Russia, the people having votes in proportion to the 
amount of land they possess. Those who have not enough 
land to entitle them to a whole vote, are massed together 
and elect a number of members proportionate to the value 
of the land they own collectively. Each Zemstvo elects 
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from among its own members an Executive Committee 
and delegates to them its authority. When once this 
Committee is appointed, the Zemstvo loses practically its 
power of initiative, and confines itself to considering and 
accepting, or rejecting, the measures they suggest. 

Theoretically the Zemstvos are invested with more im- 
portant functions and greater power than any other local 
Councils in Europe. It is their duty to elect magistrates 
and watch over the administration of justice ; to organise 
and direct the schools and to appoint teachers; and to 
supervise the working of the local railways, posts, savings- 
banks, insurance offices, hospitals, asylums, and all chari- 
table institutions. They are required to guard against 
famine by keeping a constant supply of corn in the State 
granaries, to relieve the poor, and to provide medical aid 
for all who are unable to provide it for themselves. They 
must foster the local industries and try to develop all the 
natural resources of their district. They have the sole 
right of levying rates and taxes, and all the local govern- 
ment officials are their employés. In theory at least 
they have full control of all local affairs, and are directly 
responsible to the Czar for all that passes in their respec- 
tive districts. None the less the men of Iver were not 
speaking at random when they declared they were tied 
hand and foot. 

When the Zemstvos were first established, many of the 
members threw themselves heart and soul into their work, 
bent upon bringing about the regeneration of their country 
by making a clean sweep of those abuses which had 
rendered its name a byword. Difficulties arose, however, 
and before long they found that the central Government 
had taken back with the one hand the power it had given 
them so generously with the other. Every measure they 
propose is subject to the veto of the provincial governor ; 
they can levy no rate without his consent, and it is only 
through him that they can present petitions to the Czar. 
In 1881 more than a thousand petitions were drawn up 
by the Zemstvos, and only twenty of them were ever 
submitted to the Czar. This right of vetoing enables a 
governor to thwart the Zemstvos in his district whenever 
he chooses. He cannot, it is true, force them to act; but 
he can most effectually prevent their acting. And no 
matter how tyrannically he may use his power, they have 
no redress, unless indeed they appeal to the Senate, which 
may leave their complaint unconsidered for years. The 
Zemstvos have also the central Government to reckon 
with. Count Ignatief used when in power to dictate to 
them constantly what they should do and what leave 
undone; he even forbade them to pronounce the word 
constitution. When Count Tolstoi was in office, he kept 
spies to report to him what passed in the Zemstvos ; 
and if any of them were found ‘ meddling with poiitics ’ 
he had them promptly dissolved. Then the officials, and 
especially the police, are a sharp thorn in the side of the 
members, who occupy with regard to them a most 
anomalous position. The Zemstvos are supposed to have 
full control of all local officials, but the control is nominal, 
as they can neither punish nor dismiss them, Yet, as they 
have no staff of their own, they must employ these officials 
to execute their decrees, with the result that their orders 
are as often as not deliberately disobeyed. In many 
districts there is open warfare between the permanent 
officials and the Zemstvos; and it is no unusual occurrence 
for a member, who is going to bring a complaint against an 
official, to be arrested while on his way to the council by 
that very official, and kept in prison until the meeting is 
over. 

Even in the provinces where the Governors are helpful, 
and the officials honest and amenable, the Zemstvos have 
formidable difficulties to contend against ; for the central 
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Government, while giving them plenty of work to do, 
gives them scant means wherewith to do it. They may, 
it is true, levy taxes; but two-thirds of these taxes must 
be levied on land, and to increase the land tax in Russia 
is like starving the hen that lays the golden eggs. In 
early days, it must be confessed, some of the Zemstvos 
spent their money somewhat lavishly, but it was on works 
that needed to be done. Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that they have no control over nearly half the money they 
raise. Before they may spend one penny on roads, drains, 
education, or anything for the direct benefit of the locality, 
they must pay the Imperial charges—viz., for police, 
soldiers, ete.—from which there is no escape. We can 
hardly wonder, therefore, that the roads often remain bogs, 
and that the bridges are in such a state that peasants say 
their prayers before they venture to cross them. From 
the first even the thrifty Zemstvos had a hard fight to keep 
their expenditure within their means. 

Then came the war with Turkey ; and they, like the rest 
of the nation, lost their heads and lavished money on the 
raising and provisioning of troops, with the result that, at 
the end of the war, they found themselves overwhelmed 
with debt. They regarded the money they had spent as 
a loan to the Czar, and the news that he had accepted it 
as a free gift came upon them as a rude shock. Five 
years ago fierce indignation was expressed because, in the 
famine districts, the State granaries, which by law are 
required to be kept stocked with corn, were found empty. 
Yet, as the Zemstvos declared, the fault was none of theirs : 
since the Turkish war they had never had any money 
wherewith to buy the corn. Some little time ago in all 
Russia there was but one Zemstvo free of debt. 

It is hard to make bricks without straw ; still, crippled 
as they are by their poverty, to say nothing of official in- 
terference, some of the Zemstvos have certainly done good 
work. For one thing they have brought about a reform in 
the way the taxes are levied. Even now the nobles pay 
only seven kopeks per dessiatin for the land they hold, 
whereas the peasants pay fourteen; still, before the 
Zemstvos became the tax-gatherers, the nobles practically 
paid no taxes at all. In some districts they have effected 
a marked improvement in the public health by building 
hospitals, opening dispensaries, and appointing free doctors. 
Many of the Zemstvos, too, have tried their best tu raise 
the standard of education in the country. If they have 
failed, the fault lies in a great measure with the central 
government. Some of them established at considerable 
cost training colleges for elementary teachers: as soon as 
they were in working order Count Tolstoi closed them, 
although then, as now, there was a dearth of trained 
teachers in the country. The Perm Zemstvo drew up a 
scheme for the reorganisation of primary education ; but 
the Governor refused to read it, much less to submit it to 
the responsible Minister. A council that shows any in- 
terest in the schools is always regarded with suspicion by 
the Russian authorities. The Imperial Edict of 1889, too, 
has had a most disastrous effect on the fortunes of the 
Zemstvos, for not only does it still further hamper them in 
theic administrative capacity, but it gives the authorities— 
i.e., the officials—the power practically to prevent their 
holding meetings. As a result of this decree, whole 
districts are now without councils. It must not be for- 
gotten, too, that the Zemstvos have not been established 
in ali parts of the Empire: there are provinces in which 
the officials have not yet had the time to organise them— 
in thirty-one years. 

The Zemstvos have completely lost the popularity they 
enjoyed in early days. Then they were looked upon as a 
civilising power, and great things were expected of them ; 
now they are regarded by the majority as mere money 
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extorting machines, and hated accordingly. A seat in a 
conncil used to be a much coveted position, at the present 
time it is one which men of the better classes do not care 
to occupy. The honest and intelligent are unwilling to 
undertake duties they cannot perform, and to raise money 
for others to spend. The people who now offer themselves 
for election are, as a rule, place-hunters, who enter the 
Zemstvos in the hope of being chosen members of the 
executive, and thus securing the certainty of a salary, and 
the chance of a few bribes. The peasants have become so 
indifferent to the whole affair that they often allow the 
police to choose their delegates for them. The Zemstvo 
as an institution has, in fact, proved a failure; and the 
reason is not far to seek. No sooner had the Czar and his 
Ministers established it, than, as one of their critics re- 
marks, they ‘straightway set to work to clip its wings and 
strangle it.’ Possibly under the new régime things may 
be changed and the Zemstvos may be given the chance of 
doing the work they were created to do, 


FAME 
‘Un peu de bruit dans beaucoup d’ombre,’ 


: ee the Senor is an Englishman ?’ 

Cartoner of the Foreign Office answered in the 
affimative. He was always pleasant, and especially so to 
waiters, knowing that these public servitors are also public 
inquisitors from whom the meanness of the mean man is 
not hidden, neither is the scoundrel disguised. 

‘Yes,’ answered Cartoner, ‘of the most pronounced 
type.’ 

The waiter of the Hotel of the Red Glove at Manacor in 
the island of Majorca, waived away this pleasantry with a 
grave flourish of his linen cloth which seemed to indicate 
that this offence would be condoned in one so affable and 
high-born. The Spaniard poured out Cartoner’s Vermouth 
with the grace and finish of a nobleman offering hospitality 
toa prince. He filled the long glass with soda water from 
a syphon with which he experimented professionally on the 
marble floor before directing its violent flow into the 
Englishman’s tumbler. He set the syphon down on the 
table and moved towards the end of the verandah. For 
the benefit of the few who have not visited Manacor it may 
be well to indicate that the Hotel of the Red Glove 
stands on the market-place immediately opposite the prim 
old Cathedral. ‘The verandah, to put it quite plainly, is a 
part of the pavement appropriated by the hotel-keeper and 
roofed over with corrugated iron which is fortunately over- 
grown by Wistaria. The waiter stood at the edge of this 
verandah and watched for some moments the unloading of 
a stone cart in the shadow of the church. Then he came 
back to Cartoner with that air of cameraderie which makes 
the Spaniard one of the best mannered of men. 

‘As His Excellency is English,’ he said, ‘ the other Senor, 
upstairs, will be ill.’ 

He finished this mysterious statement with an emphatic 
nod and a sudden dreamy abstraction which was probably 
climatic. 

‘There are other people in the hotel ?’ 

‘ But, of course ’—the waiter began a large gesture of the 
napkin, but apparently thought better of it and scratched 
his chin instead. ‘This is the best hotel in the island,’ he 
concluded, with the air of imparting a fact which was 
patent but need go no farther. 

Cartoner said nothing. The Hotel of the Red Glove 
was an inn which had obviously been built, like the rest of 
Manacor, in the thirteenth century, of a grim grey stone. 
The lower windows were barred. The floors and stairs 
were of stone, polished black by the tread of many feet 
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and the neglect of many housewives ; the sanitary arrange- 
ments would have sent the most apathetic county councillor 
into a fit. 

‘We have an English family at present,’ said the waiter, 
with the airy indifference that screeneth pride. 

‘Ah,’ said Cartoner, carelessly, who had come to Spain 
and the Balearics to study the Spaniard and the Balear. 

‘Yes ’—the waiter paused and looked round the square, 
which was, as usual, deserted, and shimmering under a 
glowing sun. ‘Yes, and when other visitors arrive the 
Sefior is indisposed. An Englishman, like His Excellency, 
will render him very ill.’ 

The speaker dexterously killed a fly on the marble table 
with a whisk of his napkin, and gave Cartoner a wink as 
between one man of the world and another. He ex- 
tended his left hand, palm outwards, over Cartoner’s head 
in the attitude of benediction, and invoked the gift 
of many Spanish virtues, such as patience and peace and 
hope. 

‘Wait,’ he said, ‘and you will see.’ 

Cartoner waited, and at dinner time he saw. 

The dining-room of the Hotel of the Red Glove is, of 
course, on the first floor. One end of it is too dark and 
smells of savoury dishes, while the other is too light and 
scented by flowers, for it terminates in a greenhouse built 
over the porch. A lady was seated at the dark end of the 
room, and on the table at her side Cartoner perceived a 
well-thumbed Spanish phrase-book. 

Cartoner heard the lady gasp as he came into the room, 
and as it was obvious that she was labouring under some 
strong emotion he seated himself as far away from her as 
possible, which was natural and very British. Before long 
she rose and left the room with a queer mixture of 
gaucherie and dignity. She was a plump little woman 
of about thirty, eminently respectable and stamped 
‘Clapham.’ Her counterpart may be found by simply 
ringing the bell of any one of the semi-detached five- 
roomed houses (with a tiled pavement, a patch of garden 
as large as a sheet, and a perambulator just inside the 
front door) that cumber the earth of Clapham, Brixton 
and Peckham Rye. She had been created for an income 
of two hundred a year, and the domestic bliss that is 
certainly found in the performance of a certain portion 
of the house-work. A comfortable little wife, a happy 
little mother of diminutive children, and a woman much 
more to be respected than the over-educated young person 
whose mind runs to improper fiction and the belief that 
she knows better than her Creator, but, as Cartoner re- 
fected, eminently out of place amid such old-world 
romantic surroundings as those of the Hotel of the Red 
Glove. 

At breakfast the next morning the little woman appeared 
with the white face and drawn expression that follow 
sleeplessness. She was more hopelessly suburban than 
ever in a cheap little blouse and a dark skirt, but there 
was a certain smartness about her—a shadow of the 
coquetry of the Crystal Palace and Margate—which must 
have existed not so very long before. Cartoner conceived 
the strange notion that she was seeking to appeal to his 
susceptibilities—Cartoner who had lost his heart to a 
Sefiorita with half a dozen De’s to her name ten years 
earlier. At luncheon-time the suburban siren was accom- 
panied by a child of tender years who was certainly 
captivating and pretty, but hardly enough so to justify the 
glances, half maternal, half appealing, that were constantly 
shot across the dining-room. At dinner a semi-evening 
toilet of the fashion of two years earlier gladdened 
Cartoner’s vision, and further tentative ‘cillades’ were 
directed towards him with a persistency that bordered on 


the pathetic, 
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Cartoner, who was a man of the world, resisted the 
feeling of discomfort that was beginning to creep into his 
soul, and the chief incentive to this resistance was the fact 
that the lady was obviously as uncomfortable as himself. 

The waiter, who had found the latest arrival getting 
momentarily less expansive, performed his duties in a 
lordly silence and at length withdrew to attend to the 
customers in the café on the ground floor. 

The lady soon rose. Cartoner rose also and opened the 
door. She went out with a queer hesitation and another 
gasp. The Englishman returned to his dessert and wine. 
He had been seated a few minutes when the door opened 
and the lady re-entered the room. She had a red patch 
on either cheek and the light of a great resolution in her 
eyes. Cartoner looked up in quiet astonishment as she 
came towards him. 

‘Oh!’ she blurted out in a broken voice, ‘it’s cruel to 
go on like this. Can’t you see that the suspense is killing 
us all—and you an Englishman !’ 

‘I am certainly an Englishman,’ murmured Cartoner 
uneasily. 

‘You know he is upstairs,’ cried the little woman, twist- 
ing a pocket-handkerchief in her fingers and bravely keep- 
ing down her sobs. ‘ You had better go upstairs and take 
him and I'l) kill myself, and—and baby !’ 

‘Please don’t do that,’ urged Cartoner in his gentlest 
voice. ‘Who is upstairs?’ 

‘Oh—you know. It is no use pretending any longer . . . 
I can’t—I can't.’ 

And the lady from Clapham sat down opposite Cartoner, 
leant her arms on the table and buried her face in the 
common little handkerchief with its gay pink border. 

‘You know who he is,’ she said brokenly. ‘It’s cruel. 
I saw you in Victoria Station the night we—we came 
away. 

‘I live on the Chatham line,’ explained Cartoner lamely, 
‘and go to Victoria every evening.’ 

‘T saw you look at Willy—under the gas-lamp—and you 
tracked us here. You are a detective—ZJ know.’ 

‘No, I’m d——, I’m blowed if I am,’ answered the 
gentleman from the Foreign Office, but her sobs prevented 
her from hearing him. ‘ Who is your husband, I suppose 
you are referring to him?’ 

She looked across the table with reckless eyes. 

‘He is William Steadman—there !’ 

Cartoner had never heard the name, but was _ polite 
enough not to say so. 

‘You had better go up and take him,’ she went on. ‘I 
suppose you have the handcuffs in your pocket. Unless 
twenty pounds will—square you? Willy told me to offer 
it to you.’ 

She threw her worn little housekeeping purse on the 
table before him, and to Cartoner came at the same 
moment a desire to laugh, and a dim comprehension of the 
strange malady vulgarly called hysterics. 

‘My good woman,’ he said, with a sudden gruffness ; ‘I 
am not a detective. I have never heard of Mr. William 
Steadman. I am going away early to-morrow morning, 
and—you had better run up and tell your husband !’ 

He opened the door for her a second time. 

‘Oh—thank you,’ she said—and that was all. 

Long afterwards, Cartoner, remembering the incident 
and the name, asked a legal friend if he had ever heard of 
William Steadman. 

‘Yes,’ was the answer ; ‘ petty bank-robbery, and it was 
worth no one’s while to go after hin—four hundred pounds 
I think it was.’ 

And Cartoner muttered : 

‘You can get a lot of tragedy for four hundred pounds.’ 

Henry Seton MERRIMAN. 
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LYCEUM THEATRE 


T would be very interesting to know what proportion of 
an audience realises in the least degree the enormous 
amount of organisation and of actual labour on the part of 
every one concerned, from manager and stage-manager to 
the mastercarpenter and his men, that is involved in present- 
ing a constant succession of heavily mounted plays, some of 
them for one occasion only, none of them for more than a 
few occasions. ‘But these plays,’ might some one say who 
delights in the effects but wots not of the means, ‘ have all 
been done before in this theatre’ (an unimpeachable state- 
ment) ; ‘and so how can there be any trouble in reproducing 
them?” The trouble may be classified, without really 
giving any idea of its extent, into rehearsals, which must in 
any case take place and, as a sub-classification, rehearsals 
with a cast largely changed from former occasions ; 
overhauling and sometimes repainting and repairing of 
heavy scenery; conveying scenery to and from the 
theatre, for it is patent that a scene-dock for Giant 
Blunderbore’s theatre would be wanted to hold it all; 
and arranging costumes for new members of the cast in 
various plays. Nor does this classification nearly exhaust 
the sources of anxiety and trouble; but it will give some 
idea to any one who has seen the working of things 
behind the curtain. Just lately the astonishing resources of 
the Lyceum in producing heavily mounted plays for a brief 
space as smoothly as if they had been running for months 
have been shown in two of the very best melodramas of the 
romantic period—The Lyons Mail (how could Charles 
Reade translate Le Courrier de Lyon by the Courier of 
Lyons ?) and The Corsican Brothers. Melodrama is a word 
which like ‘ poltics’ may be said to ‘surprise by himself.’ 
In English it originally signified ‘a short half-musical 
drama, or that species of drama, in which the declaration of 
certain passages is interrupted by music,’ while in France, as 
an excellent critic says,mélodrame was at first the /eit mottf for 
the villain or the hero, but ‘le contenant finit bientdt par 
absorber complétement le contenu et le déposséder 4 son 
profit.” And another critic gives a capital sketch of the 
ordinary course of melodrama—the persecution of the 
heroine by the villain, the arrival of the hero and the 
comic character just in time, and so on, or as Leslie the 
painter had it in his memoirs: ‘A baron, moustaches, a 
great hat and feather, a deal of foul play and a deal of 
foul weather.’ Neither the Lyons Mail nor the Corsican 
Brothers, however, is a melodrama of the cut-and-dried 
class. Inthe Lyons Mail there is no low comedy except in 
the part of Choppard, which Paulin Menier in Paris made 
the part of the piece, just as Sothern made Dundreary the 
part in Our American Cousin ; while in the Corsican Brothers 
the reconciliation between Orsino and Colonna is dragged 
in neck and crop and hen to give comic relief. 

As to The Lyons Mail there can be but little to say, but 
that like all Sir Heury Irving’s productions it continues to 
improve upon acquaintance long after one has come to the 
conclusion that there is no further room for improvement 
either in the acting of the protagonist or in the staging. 
The double part is a remarkable triumph as before, but 
perhaps the more one sees the play the more one feels that 
though the effect is far less apparent it is quite as great a 
feat to awaken enthusiasm for the irritatingly virtuous 
Lesurques as it is to give a devilish attraction to the 
undisguised ruffianism of Dubosc. The scene between 
Lesurques and his father, and Dubosc’s inimitable 
drunken scene (which drew from the greatest of French 
tragedians the repeated exclamation, ‘C’est étonnant ’), in 
which the brute ‘ watches the show’ with horrible hilarity, 
have certainly gained, the one in pathos, the other in the 
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power which may be fairly called terrifying. In this scene 
Mr. Archer as Fouinard is, as always, a most valuable 
‘second.’ Mr. Haviland plays Courriol for the first time to 
our knowledge, and of course does his best with the part, 
but it is not his part. He fails to give the right impression 
of the swaggering cold-blooded dandy. Miss Maud Milton 
does very well as Jannette. 

Again, of The Corsican Brothers one can but note con. 
cerning the performance of Louis and Fabien dei Franchi 
that the fine distinction between the haviour and 
manner of speech of the Parisian and the Corsican is more 
finely emphasised than before by a variety of subtle touches, 
and that the finest effect in Louis’s part, at the moment 
when he conducts Madame de L’Esparre away from 
Montgiron’s rooms seems to have caught a new tone of 
pathos and chivalry. In the ever new and effective due] 
scene (in Dumas’s novel the duel is fought with pistols) 
the irresistible purpose of Fabien is if anything marked 
with a yet more deadly stillness and burning intensity 
than of yore. It is unlucky that Fabien’s defence ‘ of iron’ 
seems superfluous against the lamb-like alternate disengage- 
ments in carte and tierce of Mr. Cooper. The rest of the cast 
is for the most part excellent. Miss Mary Rorke is dignified 
and impressive as Madame dei Franchi, Mr. Haviland gives 
just the right touch to Meynard, and Mr. Ben Webster suc- 
ceeds remarkably well in conveying a definite idea of the 
viveur Montgiron, who is really only sketched in by the 
dramatist. Mr. Frank Cooper, a very capable actor, appears 
as Chateau-Renaud, a crack part of Alfred Wigan’s and of 
Mr. Walter Lacy’s. Unluckily Mr. Cooper completely misses 
the lightness, the litheness, and the pervading air of a 
deboshed fine gentleman, treacherous and scoundrelly, yet 
courageous, which are absolutely necessary to the part. 

It is known of all that no custom can stale the infinite 
variety of Miss Ellen Terry, who has been appearing—an 
excellent lesson as to ‘curtain-raisers ’—in Nance Oldfield 
and in Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting. Nance Oldfield is 
one of the performances in writing that make one wonder 
why Charles Reade never did more as a dramatist. The 
situation, that of David Garrick reversed, is capitally 
handled, and the dialogue is bright, natural, and crisp 
throughout. Perhaps the fact is that Reade’s mannerisms, 
attractive in a short play, were apt to grow wearisome in 
longer ones. However that may be, the part of Anne 
Oldfield gives Miss Terry the opportunity of running the 
gamut in little of tenderness, dignity, cajolery, and mirth, 
with, in the travesty, a delicate touch of burlesque. In 
all moods the actress tops the expectations of the spectator, 
and perhaps has never played the part so well as on the 
occasion of this revival. It is indeed the very perfection 
of the player’s art. There is not an emphasis, not 
a gesture, not a tone, to criticise. Mr. S. Valen- 
tine is very good as the elder Oldworthy and Mr. 
Martin Harvey is a very graceful and _ convincing 
lover and poet. ‘John Oliver Hobbes’s’ Journeys End 
in Lovers’ Meeting is a proverb written on ‘Situations sug- 
gested by George Moore from the French of Caraquel.’ 
The authorship thus seems somewhat involved, but the 
result is decidedly pleasing. In this, Miss Terry, well 
supported by Mr. Cooper and particularly well by Mr. 
Ben Webster, plays a widely different part—-that of a 
woman of the world who has fallen out of love with her 
husband and falls in love with him again after an adventure 
not novel in itself but very dexterously managed in 
details. Here again there is really nothing to criticise. 
The doubting mood, the lightness of manner with the true 
worth and dignity underlying it, the conflict of emotion, the 
relief when the danger is past, all these are caught up and 
rendered as only Miss Terry can catch and render them. 
For how sings a certain bard ?>— 
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All that’s bright in comedy, 

All the poet’s fantasy, 

Never boistering, never tame— 

Charm to set all hearts aflame— 

Pathos playing laughter’s thief, 

Smiles that sound the depths of grief— 
All that’s sad and all that’s merry 


Centred is in Ellen Terry. WwW. HP. 


THE OPERA 


TOT much of special interest has happened at Covent 
N Garden recently. The only novelties have been 
Mr. Cowen’s curiously dull opera, Harold, a French version 
of Tannhiuser, and a one-act opera of some promise, 
Petruccio, sung once and never again. Mme. Bellincioni, 
the lady who originally created the part of Santuzza in 
Italy, has been heard in the Cavalleria and in Carmen, in 
neither of which operas does she equal, let alone surpass, 
Mme. Calvé, who returned to us last week. Still Mme. 
Bellincioni is an artist of distinction, who has more dramatic 
than musical culture. Her voice is a very fine one, spoilt 
by a detestable tremolo and a generally indifferent method. 
She acts superbly, and by her earnestness and enthusiasm 
produces the effect of being what she is not—a great lyric 
prima donna. If her singing equalled her pantomime, she 
would be perfect. No one, not even Miss Minnie Hauk, 
has acted Carmen better; but Mme. Bellincioni’s tremolo 
reminds one of the description of the late earthquake at 
Constantinople—‘ an incessant quake, producing an ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable sensation.’ Otherwise undoubtedly 
Mme. Bellincioni is an acquisition. 

Mme. Calvé’s return, rather late in the season, was 
very welcome. She sings and acts as well as ever, and 
her Carmen, although dramatically inferior to that of la 
Bellincioni, was vocally much superior. ‘To-night (Satur- 
day) this very fine artist appears in La Navarraise, and 
Mlle. Marie Engel, a most charming singer with a light 
and perfectly cultivated voice, sings Baucis in Gounod’s 
pretty Philémon et Baucis. Mlle. Engel has not been 
sufficiently utilised. Her Cherubino was a good _per- 
formance, but she is not exactly suited to ‘ boy's’ parts. 

Mme. Patti came, was heard, and conquered. ‘The 
six nights in which she appeared, brought back to Covent 
Garden an aroma of the great days—or better, nights —of 
Italian Opera. The house looked its old self. Time 
seemed to have slipped back a quarter of a century. As 
by enchantment, the Diva revived for a few brief hours 
that air of elegant distinction which formerly graced the 
Opera and went out with Titiens, and which no one but 
Patti has managed to restore. She was heard at her 
best in La Traviata, and at her second best in Don 
Giovanni. Somehow short frocks no longer suit her, and 
even her Rosina lacked its quondam brio, She sang, 
however, on each occasion, to perfection. A cart- 
load of rubbish has been written about Patti’s return 
to the stage. Her age has been contested and 
described as phenomenal for a singer, and her voice 
we are told was the finest ever heard. As a matter of 
fact, Mme. Patti is only fifty-two, and many great 
singers have retained their voices for more than ten 
years after that period of existence. Adelaide Cortesi, who 
created the 7'raviata, sang after she was sixty, and so did 
Barbieri Nini, the original of all the principal parts in 
Donizetti’s best operas, Lucrezia, Lucia, Maria di Rohan, 
ete., and this in Italy, where audiences are the reverse of 
grateful or chivalrous. If the voice is properly posed and 
the method is good, it is less a matter of age than of 
health which marks the limits of a vocalist’s career. 
Mme. Patti never had a phenomenal voice ; nay, even in 
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its zenith it was inferior in quality and power to that of 
her sister Carlotta, an artist who never received full justice 
owing possibly to the lameness which interfered wich her 
appearing in opera. Adelina Patti’s voice was, and is still, 
a pure and very sweet soprano of ordinary power and com- 
pass, but cultivated to absolute perfection by her father 
and mother, Signor and Signora Barilli Patti, both of whom 
were famous singers, who having lost their voices—as 
frequently occurs in the tropics—retired to New York and 
taught singing. From them this now incomparable artist 
acquired her superb method, and above all her faultless 
phrasing. 

Mme. Melba, who ranks now immediately after Patti, 
has been the bright particular star in the Concert hemi- 
sphere this season. A great actress she certainly is not, 
but she sings magnificently. If she could only phrase with 
greater intelligence she would be worthy to rank with Patti. 
Her phrasing and vocal declamation are distinctly faulty. 
As Michaela in Carmen her splendid singing lifted a small 
part to prominence. Her greatest triumph, however, has 
been in Lucia. True, this fine opera is old-fashioned, and 
somehow conjures up mental images of crinolines and close 
bonnets and all the other abominations of the early 
Victorian age. Still it contains glorious melodies and at 
least one page, the /inale of the third Act, which ranks 
among the greatest effoits of musical genius as a tone- 
illustration of contrasting passions and emotions. Was it 
not Théophile Gauthier who once described this magnifi- 
cent finale as the greatest tribute ever paid to the genius of 
Scott—an epitome in music of his grandest and most 
passionate romance. Unfortunately with the sole ex- 
ception of Mme. Melba the cast of Lucia was not worth 
much, Signor Vignas, who has a rich voice, has no more 
idea how to sing ‘Tu che spieghi’ than the proverbial 
tomeat. Fortunately Mme. Melba had the lion’s share of 
the music. Her ‘ Regnava nel silenzio’ was beautifully sung, 
with not too many liberties taken with the text of the 
allegro. As to the mad scene it was so admirably rendered 
that the mind went back to the great epoch of Italian 
vocalisation, and Mme. Melba conjured up favourable 
comparisons with Jenny Lind, Sontag, and Patti herself, 
Her cadenza with flute obbligato was simply marvellous 
and had to be repeated, a fact which makes one ask if, in 
any other country but England, a cadenza of this supreme 
difficulty is expected to be repeated ? 

Tannhiuser in French may be a political triumph, but 
artistically it is a dire failure. The chief characteristic of 
Wagner's music is the perfection with which it follows the 
words. If you alter the language of these words, the 
result is simply disastrous, especially if the language 
selected is French, with its necessarily prolonged last 
syllable—the rhythm is destroyed, and the whole raison 
d’étre of Wagner's theories consequently annihilated. The 
attempt reminds one of the ritualistic choir which 
endeavoured to fit the words of the Ten Commandments 
to the music of the Gregorian Kyrie Eleison! The glove 
did not fit that hand! Unfortunately, again, the company 
at Covent Garden this year is minus the two de Rezskeés, 
and without them, as things are at present, grand 
opera is difficult. M. Alvarez is, however, a dignified 
Tannhiuser, and sang his music well—in French with a 
thick Spanish accent. M. Maurel (Wolfram) was ill, and 
M. Plangon, a royal-looking Hermann, sang persistently 
out of tune. Mme. Eames was a refined Elizabeth and 
sang charmingly, which is more than can be said for 
Signora Adini as Venus. She was vocally indistinct and 
lacked dash. No, Tannhiuser, bad enough in Italian, will 
not do at all in French. 

Sir W. Robinson, Governor of South Australia, is 
not only a distinguished statesman but a_ brilliant 
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musician. We recently attended a rehearsal of a new 
opera by him—title as yet not determined—which gave 
sufficient evidence that the score had not only originality 
but was really sparkling. Most of the melodies are 
unpretentious, but are charming and tuneful. An inter- 
mezzo including a very pretty and quaint Gavotte is so 
well done that its success with the general public is more 
than probable. R D. 


‘GERMAN REED’ REDIVIVUS 


i ‘German Reed Entertainment’ is once more in 
. our midst. A few months ago it suddenly collapsed ; 
Mr. Alfred Reed, Mrs. German Reed, and Mr. Corney 
Grain all dying within a few days of each other. Quite 
tragic was the collocation, and those who were interested 
wondered what would be done. Could Corney Grain be 
replaced? and, if not, could the ‘Entertainment’ go on? 
It was speedily clear that the only possible substitute for 
Corney Grain was Mr. Grossmith, and it was not at all certain 
that that clever gentleman would care to settle down 
to the humdrum life of regular ‘entertaining,’ the more 
especially as he has the power to draw big audiences 
by virtue of his own artistic magnetism, without 
any assistance from outside. As we now see, the 
‘Entertainment’ has started again without his aid, and, 
as a matter of fact, without the aid of any monolo- 
guist. Therein, we think, the new manager, Mr. H. D. 
Reed, cousin of the late Mr. Alfred Reed, has done well 
and wisely. It wasa case of aut Grossmith aut nullus. Mr. 
Grossmith being impossible, there was no more to be said. 
There are successful monologuists, but they follow Grain 
and Grossmith at a very long interval. Mr. Clifford 
Harrison might have taken the vacant place, but his health 
does not allow of sustained exertion. He could not stand, 
it is to be feared, the wear and tear of the life which 
Corney Grain lived so blithely and good-humouredly. 

It is of course easy to sneer at an Entertainment like 
the German Reeds’—easy to sneer at such blameless 
performances and at the class which patronises them. 
We are not going to join the ranks of the sneerers. To 
begin with, the Entertainment is an institution, and for 
an institution there is always something to be said. For 
this one we can say that it has been the agent and the 
means of the production of much excellent artistic work. 
It has been the nursery of young authors, young musicians, 
and young executants. It was under the banner of the 
German Reeds that Mr. W. S. Gilbert fought some of his 
earliest battles for fame. Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
employed the more or less youthful pens of Robert 
Reece, F. C. Burnand, Gilbert 4 Beckett, Arthur Sketchley, 
B. C. Stephenson, Arthur Sullivan, Virginia Gabriel, 
Frederick Clay, Alfred Cellier, J. L. Molloy, and F. H. 
Cowen. They utilised and encouraged the talent of Miss 
Fanny Holland, Mr Arthur Cecil, Mr. Arthur Law, Mr. 
Alfred Bishop, Miss Leonora Braham. Of recent years, 
under the auspices of Alfred Reed and Corney Grain, 
such men as Arthur Law, Arthur a Beckett, H. P. Stephens, 
Malcolm Watson, Comyns Carr, Eaton Faning, King Hall, 
A. J. Caldicott, Cotsford Dick, Hamilton Clarke, Alfred 
Scott Gatty, Walter Slaughter, have been induced to con- 
tribute to the gaiety of that part of the public which believed 
in the ‘German Reeds,’ and was willing to support the 
species of entertainment they provided. 

Admittedly that species of Entertainment is rather for 
babes than for men. It is hardly a source of satisfaction 
for the wholly worldly. The cynical who venture within 
reach of it are apt to scoff. It seems to them to lack grit. 
Well, it is not intended, one may say, for the very ‘ know- 
ing.’ For them there are certain of the ‘ regular theatres,’ 
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where innocence is regarded with scepticism and purity 
seems out of place. For them there are such ditties as 
‘Her golden hair was hanging down her back,’ such dances 
as those to which the ‘ Parisian ’ flavour is imparted. Why 
should there not be at least one place of amusement—a 
home of farce and comedy with music—to which pater- 
familias can take his wife and daughters with the certainty 
that they will find there nothing, not even one song 
or one dance, which can call ‘the blush of shame to the 
cheek of modesty’? The reputable and the refined are 
not necessarily the faded and the fatuous. Look at 
‘Happy Arcadia,’ the piéce de resistance in the new pro- 
gramme at St. George’s Hall. In this revival of one of 
Mr. Gilbert’s pieces there is plenty of intellectual vivacity 
—satire, and sarcasm, and wit, and humour, and topsy- 
turvy notions, and altogether a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul. Clay’s music is as dainty and as comic as could be 
desired, and over the whole there hangs an atmosphere of 
wholesomeness which it is pleasant as well as good for us 
to breathe. 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Lion and Lamb Hotel, Old Skateport, 
19th July, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 
I write to you this week with the greatest dis 
taste to putting pen to paper. Not because, my dear 
fellow, I am an indifferent correspondent, but simply and 
solely because I am fairly worn out with electioneering: 
It is a fascinating sport, but it has its drawbacks. For 
instance, it is unpleasant when a huge fisherman, with 
hands as big as a couple of large brill answers, in reply to 
your question—‘ Which way do you intend to vote ?’—with 
‘What, etc. etc. has that got to do with you?’ It is also 
far from refreshing when the local cab proprietor charges 
one a sovereign for a drive which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, should cost about two shillings. Especially 
when the rascal shoves his tongue into his cheek 
and, with a wink of his eye, observes, ‘There ain't 
no bribery and corruption nowadays.’ When the news 
arrived of Sir William Harcourt’s defeat, late on 
Saturday night, Lady Gerfaleon profaned the early 
Sabbath morn by writing and composing a ditty called 
‘Sir Visto and Sir Veto, which is now all the rage with 
the rapscallions of Skateport. Bluffer does not expect to 
win. Indeed, I don’t see how he can, as Oliver Cribb has, 
without doubt, sold himself and his followers to Mr. Land- 
graben. I came across him yesterday in the bar of the 
Crab and Tinderbox. He was busy with whisky and water, 
and in reply to some gentle banter on my part, he answered 
‘that he was doing his best before Local Veto became 
law.’ In the matter of conceited ignorance Oliver would 
run a dead heat with Ben Tillett, and his knickerbockers 
and cap are evidently built on the plan of Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s top and lower dressing. The expulsion of Sir 
William Harcourt from Derby reminds me of the day when 
he experienced a similar conferrence of the order of the 
boot at Oxford, and when Mr. Plimsoll, then M.P. for 
Derby, after consultation with his wife Eliza, gave up his 
seat to the descendant of the Plantagenets. The circum- 
stance gave rise to a ditty somewhat well known in comic 
opera called ‘ All on account of Eliza.’ Mr. Warmington, 
the gentleman who so kindly gave up his candidature in 
Monmouth West for the defeated colleague of the Derby 
wood merchant, is, it is stated, to be elevated to 
the peerage sooner or later with the title of 
Viscount Warming-pan. But here at Skateport we are 
too much oecupied with our own affairs to trouble 
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about the outside, though the great and glorious collapse 
of Roseberyism (it is really unfair to credit the G.O.M- 
with such crass generalship) is the subject of such re- 
joicing, that an ardent supporter of Local Veto was 
summoned before the bench of magistrates this morning, 
and fined five shillings for drunken and disorderly conduct. 
‘Old Noah,’ as they call Bluffer, gave some of his hench- 
men and heelers a rare treat on Friday night. He put 
his ‘ark’ in commission and took us a cruise between the 
lines of the English and Italian fleets. It was a sight to 
be seen once ina lifetime. The graceful decoration of the 
Italian warships was admirable, but our own vessels, out- 
lined right down to the water’s edge, made a picture not 
readily to be forgotten. It looked as if ships built of fire 
were resting on the dark blue waters. By the way I am 
not surprised that Mr. Harmsworth has been beaten for 
Portsmouth. These annexers of unconsidered  trifles 
should remember that personalities in print are not 
always to the taste of the voter. Now at South- 
ampton Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne and Sir Barrington 
Simeon got the better of a very strong opponent in Sir 
F. H. Evans who is great in shipping matters. I confess 
that with many others not of his way of thinking I am 
glad to see Labby M.P. once more in the chair at 
Northampton. He could ill be spared in the House, which 
remark does not apply to the biggest bore who ever tacked 
M.P. to his name, and that is Mr. Alpheus Cleophas 
Morton, who apparently goes out shooting pheasants with 
revolvers. 

White waistcoats are still to the fore despite the aggres- 
sion of the cummerbund. Here are two true stories anent 
these vests. A good many years ago Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
had an affectionate aunt, who lived at Southsea, and at her 
house the future poet of ‘Tommy Atkins’ was wont to 
sojourn. One very hot day the aunt observed, ‘ Don’t you 
think, Ruddy, that waistcoat is very warm? Go upstairs 
and put on a white one.’ Ruddy did as he was told, but 
he put the white one over the other. My other yarn 
relates to a gentleman who left a ‘fiver’ in the pocket of 
his white ‘veskit’ and sent it to the wash. The waistcoat 
came back and so did the bank-note, but the latter after 
the scrubbing and pummelling was barely recognisable. 
However, thanks to the strength of Messrs. Portal’s paper, 
it just held together and was duly honoured by the great 
old lady of Threadneedle Street. When the paying clerk 
looked at the signature of Mr. May he asked, ‘What has 
happened to this note?’ The presenter replied, ‘ It’s been 
washed.’ ‘In very hard water,’ said the clerk dryly as he 
weighed out the five golden equivalents to the tattered 
and torn proof of washerwoman’s honesty or lack of 
curiosity. 

The Yankee gentlemen who race under the name of 
Dwyer do not appear to me to combine sport with that 
amount of profit which they appear to desire. I can 
imagine an American coming over to England with wooden 
nutmegs or backed diamonds and doing a handsome trade, 
but I cannot see the object of entering a horse for a selling 
plate value 103 sovereigns and then buying him in when 
he has won for 1260 guineas. This is what occurred at 
Newmarket on Tuesday when Harry Reed pulled off the 
wretched little event in question. No doubt his owners 
backed the animal heavily at 6 to 4 ‘on,’ but if ever the 
President of the Anti-Gambling League had a cudgel 
ready-made put into his hands it is in this particular 
instance. Happily our most influential race owners are 
strongly opposed to such a system, which savours of Monte 
Carlo diluted with Sheffield professional foot-racing. Some 
very strong remarks have been made on the subject, but 
none a whit too strong. It is time that the Jockey Club 
should take the matter up. Perhaps the best course to 
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adopt would be to abolish selling races altogether. Talking 
of racing I heard a smart thing said the other night at the 
Skateport Constitutional Club. A local wag was loosing 
off some merry squibs on the two Derbies, Lord Rosebery’s 
and Sir William Harcourt’s, when an old gentleman with 
a churchwarden pipe said, ‘Excuse me, but Sir William 
has done better than that.’ ‘How so?’ they asked. 
‘He’s gone in for the Eclipse Stakes,’ replied the veteran 
with a chuckle, ‘and won it.’ 

I must now bring myself ‘to an anchor,’ as Bluffer has it, 
when he is weary of speaking or writing. To-morrow the 
polling takes place, and my nautical friend declares that 
he feels like a man on the eve of execution.—Yours ever, 

Hat (0’ tHE Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


FINHE re-issue of Mr. Perey Fitzgerald’s Henry Irving : 

Twenty Years at the Lyceum, with additional chapters 
bringing the narrative down to date, reminds me 
that Sir Henry has been made the subject of several 
volumes of this sort. The first and best came out in 1883, 
having for frontispiece a reproduction of Edwin Long's 
portrait of Sir Henry as Hamlet. The story of the actor- 
manager's boyhood and early manhood was told with 
especial fulness, and there was quite a remarkable list of 
the parts that he had played in Edinburgh between 1856 
and 1859—428 in all! In 1884 came Henry Irving in 
England and America, with the name of ‘ Frederic Daly’ on 
the title-page, but really written, I believe, by Mr. L. F. 
Austin, who at one time (I have been told) was private 
secretary to Sir Henry. This encomiastic volume contained 
an etched portrait of the actor by M. A. Lalauze—a 
portrait in which most that was characteristic in the head 
and features had been softened down almost to ‘ prettiness.’ 
It included further a reply to Mr. William Archer’s little 
‘ critical study ’ of Irving, which had been published in 1883 
in Field and Tuer’s ‘vellum parchment’ series, and had 
already been dealt with by ‘ An Irvingite ’ (the late Frank 
Marshall) in a little brochure issued in the last-named 
year. 

Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, brought out in 
1884, was a species of description, by Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
of Sir Henry’s first series of performances in the States. It 
took the form, if I remember rightly, of chapters based 
upon ‘interviews’ with the actor. The subject of Irving- 
criticism is too large to be discussed here; but it is in- 
teresting to note that the antagonistic pamphlet, The 
Fashionable Tragedian, issued in 1877, was from the pens 
of Messrs, William Archer and R. W. Lowe, the latter of 
whom afterwards (1888) dedicated to Sir Henry his 
Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature. To 
The Fashionable Tragedian there came a speedy reply in 
the shape of 4 Letter Concerning Mr. Irving, written in the 
main by a journalist now well known in the ranks of the 
dramatic critics. 

While on the topic of the stage, | may mention that the 
Mr. Forbes Dawson who has just brought out a melo- 
dramatic story called A Sensational Trance, is an actor of 
considerable experience and a playwright of some vogue. 
I fancy, too, that Mr. A. E. W. Mason, who announces 4 
Romance of Wastdale, can also claim association with ‘the 
boards’ both as playwright and as actor. 

We are promised new editions of Wordsworth’s and of 
Poe’s Works, in several volumes. ‘To many of those who 
can afford to buy these they will be welcome ; but so far 
as the general public is concerned, both enterprises seem 
unnecessary. All of Poe’s writing that deserves to live 
would not occupy a very large amount of space, and of 
editions of Wordsworth the world is already full. Words- 
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worth’s Poems could not be better presented than they 
are in the one-volume edition published by Maemillan’s in 
1888 (with an essay by Mr. John Morley which is scarcely 
worthy of its theme). The Prose, including Letters, could 
be got easily into a single volume. ditions de luxe are all 
very well; but, when they run to many volumes, not only 


are they often prohibitive in price, but the task of finding ~ 


in them what you want is rendered difficult or tiresome. 

Who will take up the question of Civil List Pensions, 
and endeavour to force it upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment? Authors are a supine race, or they would take 
care that each year’s announcement of pensions was sub- 
mitted to a rigorous examination. On what principle, if 
any, are these grants made? Ought they to be extended 
(as they are) to persons already comfortably off, or (as 
they are) to the relatives of persons who during their lives 
have enjoyed good incomes? Surely the Fund is in- 
tended either to assist poor scholars, or to relieve the needy 
and their families. Every literary man knows of cases of 
genuine distress which have been ignored in favour of cases 
not nearly so clamant and deserving. Too often pensions 
are given to people who ought to be assisted from other 
public sources ; this particular Fund should be kept within 
the limits named by law. 

There is an increasing tendency among present-day 
writers to go to musical terminology for the titles of their 
books. The other day we had T’he Dominant Seventh and 
The Minor Chord. Now I see somebody is advertising 
The C Major of Life. What next? 

The Scotsman, reviewing the ‘Songs and Verses’ of 
Dollie Radford, shows itself puzzled by the author’s name. 
‘Is it,’ it asks, not very grammatically, ‘a man or a 
woman? Does “Dollie” stand for Dorothea or for 
Adolphus?’ ‘It is not at all certain, nor, indeed, does it 
much matter,’ adds the Scotsman, which in this instance 
illustrates one of the disadvantages of living at a distance 
from London literary circles. Perhaps Mrs. Radford may 
think proper to enlighten it. 

The Westminster Gazette tells a story of an Irish elector 
who said he would rather vote for Satan than for the late 
Mr. Justice Keogh, and to whom the future judge replied, 
‘ But, in the event of your friend not standing, may I hope 
for your support ?’ This reminds one of Fergus O'Connor's 
remark, on one occasion, that he did not care whether the 
Queen or the Devil was upon the throne, and of Sir Robert 
Peel's admirable comment—‘ When the honourable gentle- 
man sees the sovereign of his choice on the throne of these 
realms, I hope he'll enjoy, and I’m sure he'll deserve, the 
confidence of the Crown.’ A cognate story is that of Lord 
Chesterfield and George II., who declared that rather than 
give acertain appointment to a certain worthy he would 
bestow it on the Devil. ‘With all my heart,’ said Chester- 
field; ‘but I must remind your Majesty that the com- 
mission is addressed to “our right trusty and well- 
beloved cousin ”,’ 
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REVIEWS 
ENGLISH POETRY 


A History of English Poetry. By W. J. COURTHOPE. 
Vol. I. London: Macmillan. 


It has been pointed out be’ore now by the knowledgeable in 
reviewing that when the review is short and the book is long it 
is better to devote the former to one aspect only of the latter. 
And this is more especially desirable and feasible in the case of 
Mr. Courthope’s important and excellent //istory of English 
Poetry, because the author's avowed intent is a somewhat novel 
one, and has not we think been quite fully recognised by some 
of his earlier reviewers. Mr. Cour:hope, in his introduction, 
draws a distinction between a ‘History of English Poetry’ 
and a ‘ History of the English Poets.’ Admitting that the one 
is scarcely possible without the other, he yet complains that 
mst literary historians have inclined too much to the personal 
side, and have rather compiled so to speak (the expression is 
not his) bundles of biographical and critical monographs than 
a connected history of the subject itself. His own aim is the 
other way : and while not neglecting notices of individuals (as 
indeed how should he) he desires rather to trace the history of the 
attitudes of the English nation to poetry as exhibited in the 
poets than the work of the poets as exhibited in different 
attitudes to poetry. At least this is how we take his scheme. 
In the present volume he has at once greater and less advantages 
in applying it than he will have in others. For in this, which 
extends up to the eve of the Elizabethan age, the individual 
interest is avowedly less than afterwards. Save Chaucer 
there is no absolutely commanding personality: and even 
Chaucer exhibits the well known school-tendency of the Middle 
Ages quite as strongly as he exhibits his own genius. On the 
other hind the details of the period are less known than those 
of some others, and where they are known it is usually to 
specialists, a generation more apt to peddle and pluck crows 
about minor differences in fact or opinion than to give credit 
for large views which they may not share or even understand. 

It is very necessary that readers who are to do justice to 
Mr. Courthope’s book should keep this scheme of his in 
mind: and it has not been so kept. For instance, fault has 
been found with him for passing over Dunbar somewhat 
lightly and slightingly, and giving very great prominence to 
Gawain Douglas. It is quite possible that even on his own 
scheme he might be somewhat taxed on this head ; but it is 
still more obvious that on that scheme the greatness of 
Dunbar does look a little smaller and the, we shall not 
say smallness but, mediocrity of Douglas a good deal larger. 
For the former brought only individual genius to vary or 
Strengthen the dying medieval scheme of poetry; and the 
latter was active in popularising the newer classical scheme. 
In other words, Dunbar, even by those who account him a 
great poet, must be admitted to have been on the losing and 
Douglas, even by those who account him a small poet, to have 
been on the winning hand in their own day. And from Mr, 
Courthope’s point of view this is the main and principal 
thing. 

It will be admitted, we think, by all fair-minded persons that 
this point of view is one from which it will be very valuable to 
have the history of English poetry written. We are not by 
any means rich in literary histories where the stream of 
tendency, and the various rillets of causation which compose 
that scheme, are carefully traced. It may possibly be that 
some literary historians who have adopted a different method 
of treatment have done so with their eyes open, and deli- 
berately preferring the less ambitious and artistic method of 
accumulation by detail. It may also be—or rather it certainly 
is—the fact that the larger style is perilously exposed to those 
hasty generalisations—those magnificent rather than safe 
operations of literary war, of which numerous’ French 
historians, and Buckle among English, are terrible examples. 
But hasty generalisation is by no means the besetting sin of 
Mr. Courthope, whose thorough and patient scholarship 
should correct it even if it were. The most that may be 
anticipated is that he will sometimes trace his stream, like 
other speculative geographers, in directions which other specu- 
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lative geographers yet will contest. And that is venial in a 
writer and stimulating to his readers. 

That the book should have taken this cast of thought is all 
the more to be accepted as fortunate in that the great danger 
of the literary history just now is that, willy-nilly, the author is 
sure to be supposed to be actuated by designs of the crammer. 
His most certain buyers are those who are ‘in for’ something : 
he will be taken, though he protest with tears in his eyes, for 
a ‘University Extensionist.’ If he cumulates the functions of 
writer and examiner he will behold with feelings harrowed or 
humorous, or both, his dicta travestied with the serenest 
miscomprehension and repeated in their travesties with the 
most undoubting faith. From this risk of prostitution Mr. 
Courthope’s book is freed both by its size and its scheme, 
It can hardly be neglected by students, and yet it will lend 
itself very ill to that office of providing cut and dried 
answers to examination questions, which seems to be regarded 
as the be-all and end-all of literary histories. It may fail to 
convey ideas to unfit readers, but will and must make fit readers 
think. 

It was inevitable that this survey of English poetry from 
Beowulf to Skelton should be all but a complete history on its 
own scheme of English Literature, and even later it may be 
that Mr. Courthope will have some little difficulty in sticking to 
his present more modest scope. But it is on the whole fortunate 
that he has chosen the narrower subject. The not infrequent 
reproach that we have no ‘long’ history of English literature is 
as foolish as it is frequent. What language has a long history 
of its literature—by which we may suppose to be meant a book 
on the scale of Gibbon or Grote? None: and none could 
have. You may have enormous collections of monographs 
like the French Histoire Littéraire, which in its bookcaseful of 
quartos has as yet scarcely crossed the vestibule of the sub- 
ject : and you may have handy surveys. but a ‘history on the 
great scale’ is nearly impossible. A history of poetry alone 
being in the main a history of form and spirit in general 
rather than of individual manifestations of both zs possible oa 
what is called the great scale, and there is every reason to 
hope that Mr. Courthope will give it us. 

But it will be possible to pronounce on this with much 
greater certainty when we have the next volume, dealing, as 
the short indication of it in an advertisement to the present 
volume says, ‘with the poetry of the sixteenth century, show- 
ing the influence of the Court and the Universities on the art.’ 
In that volume we shall be able to see almost decisively 
whether Mr. Courthope’s theory of influences carries him away 
or whether, as may rather be hoped, he merely uses it as at once 
a propelling and a directing force which he himself in his turn 
can command and adapt at his pleasure. Up to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, despite the strongly national genius of 
Chaucer and a few others, it may still be said that English 
poetry in general was European rather than insular: it had not 
broken the mighty bonds which, until the Reformation and the 
discovery of America and the recovery of ancient learning 
made all the countries of the Middle Ages one. To take indi- 
vidual examples, Hawes and Chastellain are merely brothers 
who have had nurses of different speech ; Spenser and Ronsard 
are already ‘ French and English ’—a relation which can only be 
called brotherly in the sense of the pleasant definition, ‘ Frére : 
le premier homme avec lequel on se bat.’ 


THE DISILLUSION OF A NEW WOMAN 


Sonya Kovalevsky: A Biography. By ANNA CARLOTTA 
LEFFLER, Duchess of Cajanello. And Sisters Rajevsky 
being an account of her life. By SONYA KOVALEVSKY. 
Translated by A. DE FURUHJELM and A. M. CLIVE 
BAYLEY. London: Unwin. 

Sonia Kovalevsky: Biography and Autobiography.—l1. Memoir 
by A. C. LEFFLER (Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello; 
II. Reminiscences of Childhood, written by herself, 
Translated by LOUISE VON COSSEL. London: Scott. 


Two simultaneous translations of the same work may be 
taken as an indication of the popularity which it is sure to 
command. If Marie Bashkirtzev took the whole world by 
storm with the naked exposure of her unhealthy character and 
yearnings, the no less naked and unhealthy revelation of Sonia 
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Kovalevski’s inner self—both autobiographically and, through 
a bosom confidante, vicariously—may be relied upon to set the 
tongues of every disciple of degeneration wagging frantically 
for along timeto come. A generation ago such a work would 
have fallen absolutely flat, but the modern school of fiction has 
now accustomed us to dispense with plots in the interests of 
introspection, and a taste for introspection or absinthe once 
acquired, it becomes pleasant and necessary to gratify it at all 
hazards and on all occasions. Scarcely anything happens in 
this book from cover to cover, but the interest is so well sus- 
tained throughout that few shilling shockers may vie with it in 
restraining us from sleep and food. A very fine ear may detect 
discordant notes in the narrative, arousing qualms as to the per- 
fection of the portraiture, and it is significant that a slightly 
less unhealthy tone is betrayed by the autobiography than by 
the biography of the lady who certainly sought to conceal 
nothing. An observant, but unimaginative German critic, 
Laura Marholm, in her Das Buch der Frauen, accuses the 
biographer of wilfully maligning her subject ; but this isnot an 
opinion which we can share, for the tvo women were too com- 
pletely in sympathy, and the Leffler’s praise —both of herself 
and of Sonia—is too fulsome to allow of such a theory. ‘lam 
giving Sonia’s own poem about herself, seen with my eyes,’ the 
biographer remarked to Ibsen ; and the apostle of degeneration 
replied, ‘Quite right: the subject must be treated poetically.’ 
Allowance being once made for this avowed intention to idealise, 
there is no serious fault to be found with the likeness, and we 
are convinced that it would have found high favour with Sonia 
herself. The difficulty of the task which confronted the 
biographer may be gleaned from the fact that no two portraits 
of Sonia’s physical presentment would ever have been set down 
to the same sitter; and yet her character was infinitely more 
perplexingly manifold. If the Leffler could not reproduce 
Sonia faithfully, then no one could do it. We think she has 
done so ; we are certain she has produced a wonderful portrait 
of a wonderful character. 

The biography itself is entirely subsidiary to the character- 
sketch. Sonia’s mother was a German, which accounts—as 
German atavism did also in the cases of the Leffler and the 
Bashkirtzev—for the unhealthy sentimentality which distorted 
her character. Her father wasa Russian country gentleman 
of the old school: the chief charm of his character was its 
striking contrast with her own. By nature and tradition a 
despot, he treated Sonia and her whims with marvellous tact 
and tolerance ; his intercourse with his children was usually 
confined to pinching their cheeks affectionately when he met 
them and asking the Vanza how they were, but on serious 
occasions he was their high court of appeal, and at all times 
he expected them, with the rest of the household, to conform 
to a feudal system ; he could unbend at times, but in general 
‘he followed the rule that “aman must be strict” ;’ when he 
learned that his elder daughter, Aniuta, had written a story for 
the press he was shocked beyond measure, and exclaimed to 
her, ‘ Now you sell your work, but I am not at all sure the day 
will not come when you will sell yourself ;’ but after a time he 
consented to hear her story read aloud, and at a pathetic part 
‘his eyes suddenly filled with tears, he got up without speak- 
ing, and left the room.’ His was a charming mixture of dignity 
and simplicity, and it is something of a shock to find the 
pleasing inconsistencies of his character reproduced and 
parodied in the extravagant incongruities of his daughter 
Sonia. When Sonia was emerging from childhood, a semi- 
Nihilistic movement was afoot among Russian New Women 
for obtaining emancipation from parental control by going 
through a form of marriage intended never to be anything 
more than a form. Sonia and her sister and a friend were 
devoured with a desire to study at a German university, and 
learning that, if one of them were married, the other two 
would receive permission to accompany her, they suddenly 
called one fine morning upon a young professor known to be 
in sympathy with this movement, and asked him to fall in with 
their arrangement. He ‘answered, quite seriously and coldly, 
that he had not the least inclination to accept such a proposal.’ 
Then Aniuta proposed to a young student named Kovalevski, 
who replied that he would like to marry Sonia. He was 
neither beautiful nor distinguished, but that mattered not. 
Unfortunately, however, Sonia’s father refused his consent on 
the ground that Aniuta must be married first, Then ‘the 
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timid Sonia took a bold resolution.’ While preparations were 
being made for a party she slipped out of the house and made 
her way to Kovalevski’s room, leaving a note for her father, 
She had chosen the most cruel moment possible for this esca- 
pade, wounding her father in his most tender point: ‘in the 
presence of her nearest and dearest relatives the proud man 
was forced to swallow the humiliation of his daughter’s wrong. 
doing.’ He hastened out and fetched the pair home. ‘ Allow 
me,’ he said to the company on his return, ‘to present to you 
my daughter Sonia’s fiance.’ 

The married life was not a happy one: indeed that was 
scarcely to be expected. The husband was of weak character, 
indeed weak enough to make him seek the wife’s love in spite 
of incessant rebuffs. He found the situation exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and the presence of the other two women he had 
helped to ‘emancipate’ only added to his embarrassment. 
Sonia was ‘always shy about the unnatural relations between 
her husband and herself,’ and was accustomed to introduce 
him to acquaintances ‘in a vague way as “a relation” It 
was only when her emotional nature was filled with grief at her 
father’s death, some ten years after her marriage, that ‘her 
desire for affection induced her to overcome her prejudices, 
and that, ‘during the silent hours of sorrow, the barrier between 
husband and wife was broken down.’ They engaged in wild 
speculations and a daughter was born to them while they 
seemed on the high road to prosperity. But fortune did not 
smile upon them for long : a financial crash came in fulfilment of 
Sonia’s forebodings and as aconsequence of their inexperience ; 
they separated, and it was not long before Kovalevski shot 
himself. Sonia had early developed a remarkable talent for 
mathematics ; it was largely this which impelled her to sacrifice 
so much for the doubtiul benefit of studying in Germany ; it 
was this to which she turned for a maintenance on the failure 
of her financial schemes, obtaining a lectureship at Stockholm 
University with a salary of £225 per annum; it was this which 
earned her the famous Prix Bordin in Paris, held by her 
biographer to spell immortality : ‘the greatest scientific honour 
which any woman has ever gained ; one of the greatest honours, 
indeed, to which any one can aspire.’ She was six years at 
Stockholm, in a wholly uncongenial atmosphere, and then died 
miserably. ‘Alone, alone with a hired stranger, a nurse who 
did not even speak her language, she had to struggle through 
the last and bitter battle.’ This narrative and that of a couple 
of abortive flirtations is all there is to tell of Sonia Kovalevsk’s 
life. It is in wrestling with her kaleidoscopic character that 
the biographer has succeeded in producing a masterpiece. 

Sonia was at the same time energetic and helpless; enthu- 
siastic but in chronic low spirits; malleable, superstitious, 
cowardly, childish, and yet capable of the highest fortitude in 
adversity ; she could work unceasingly, but found no delight in 
her work ; she could break her father’s heart for the gratification 
of a whim, but she nearly broke her own when he died; she 
was eaten up with vanity, but cared not how untidily she lived 
or dressed ; she laid claim to be self-sufficient, yet none was 
ever more exactingly jealous than she; she was emotional and 
sentimental, but intensely mischievous ; she made continence a 
condition of marriage, but she was consumed by an intense 
longing to gain some man’s love: she started out to be a sterile 
hybrid, such as Degeneration delighteth to honour, at thirty- 
eight she displayed herself as the animal-woman, crying aloud 
for a mate; she was ill-balanced, inconsequential, illogical 
and—a great mathematician. What wonder, with such a mass 
of contradictions, that it is impossible to say whether she was 
wholly hateful or partly lovable, half-witted or a genius; to 
know whether to scoff or to marvel, sweepingly to condemn or 
sneakingly to admire. She was not a type of the new woman, 
but she was a new woman of a type: she was essentiall 
unnatural, she had no ordinary feelings as a woman and a mother, 
her whole life was a pose, even a contortion. We cannot, even 
through the spectacles of so expert and appreciative a biographer, 
obtain anything like a bird’s-eye view of her elusive character. 
She is hopelessly out of drawing and proportion; if there bea 
fascination about her, it is that of an Impressionist blur or a 
Japanese artistic effrontery. Were she a type, she would provoke 
despair ; did she find imitators, she had better have remained 
unborn ; as it is, she has her uses as a Helot. She abandoned 
woman’s sphere and carried new-womanhood even beyond its 
illogical conclusions, so that every healthy-minded onlooker 
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must rejoice that she lived miserably and died disillusioned. 
Had it not been so, she might easily have found countless 
admirers and even many imitators, for the very variety of her 
characteristics must have smoothed the path for the admiration 
which is never withheld from success, But if her failure find 
interpretation as a tribute to the old conceptions of honour and 
duty, she may not have lived altogether in vain. 

Of the two parts of the book, Sonia’s own account of her 
childhood is the better written, though in Mr. Unwin’s version 
the worse translated. ‘The style, in its minute simplicity, often 
recalls Tolstoi at his best—a Tolstoi lightened of sententious 
tirade. She errs often against good taste, notably in intro. 
ducing real people under their own names and in laying bare 
details of the utmost privacy concerning them ; but the pictures 
of Russian life and manners are vivid and fresh, while some of 
the natural descriptions are almost works of art. Take, for 
example, Sonia’s observation, from her bed, of the nurse drink- 
ing tea with a friend: ‘ Twilight reigned in the room. The 
smoky flame of the tallow candle looked only like a yellow 
blur in the darkness, for Niania had long forgotten to snuff it. 
In the opposite corner of the room flickered the bluish flame 
of the lamp before the picture of the saint, making fantastic 
figures on the ceiling and lighting up the Saviour’s hand, which 
was stretched forth from the silver robe in benediction. .. .’ 
Or the account of a pack of wolves gathering by the lake at 
Palibino : ‘It was a ‘glorious winter night. The cold was in- 
tense and almost took away one’s breath. Though there was 
no moonlight, there was light from the snow and from myriads 
of stars which seemed like great golden nails thickly hammered 
over the sky. Tania thought she had never seen the stars so 
clear as on that evening. Their rays seemed to melt together, 
and they twinkled so strangely that they seemed to glitter and 
then to get dark again the next instant. Wherever one looked, 
snow, nothing but snow, whole masses, mountains high of 
snow, which covered and made everything even. ... There 
was only a white, smooth plain, which passed without any 
break into the white, frozen lake. But strangest of all was the 
stillness which reigned—deep, undisturbed silence. The chil- 
dren. . . began to be impatient. “ Where are the wolves?” 
they asked. “ It seems as though they were silent on purpose,” 
answered Ilia, annoyed. . . . And at the same moment came a 
prolonged howl, which was immediately answered by another. 
And then there rose by the lake a chorus so strange, so melan- 
choly, that one felt one’s heart involuntarily stand still.’ 

Mr. Unwin’s version is far better translated than the other, 
which has also suffered by condensation. Mr. Unwin’s is also 
larger, better bound, better printed and on better paper. But 
the translation is far from faultless. We have ‘inedited’ for 
‘unpublished’ ; ‘lay’ for ‘lie’ more than once; ‘injured’ for 
‘hurt’; ‘to joke’ as a transitive verb; ‘the name’s day’ for 
‘the name-day,’ which is itself a barbarism ; ‘a fifteen-year-old 
girl’; ‘stuckupedness’; ‘ Be so good, nurse, and be quick and 
put on... ’; and ‘the whole family Krukovsky.’ Nor are at- 
tempts to quote French attended with happy results in either 
version. The second line of the familiar Souvent femme varie 
baffles both translators,and they have both evidently adopted 
the word camérade from the original. Pour est pauvre, in the 
larger version, remains a puzzle, But Mr. Unwin has given usa 
distinct improvement upon the ordinary translations with which 
we are woefully familiar. 


A WARDEN OF THE MARCHES 


Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman: His Life and Work on our 
Indian Frontier. A Memoir, with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Official Writings. By THOMAS 
HENRY THORNTON, C.S.I., D.C.L. London: Murray. 


Mr. Thornton’s volume is much more than a biography of 
Sir Robert Sandeman ; it is a sort of encyclopedia of that part 
of our North-Western frontier lying between Peshawur and the 
Khyber on the North and the Arabian Sea on the South—a 
vade mecum for this important region for all writers on Indian 
foreign policy. The reader who is interested in Sandeman’s 
life may now and then resent the intrusion of an essay on the 
affairs of Khelat, or a description of Pishin and Sibi, but on 
the whole these add to the permanent value of the work. Mr. 
Thornton is especially fitted to be the biographer of one of the 
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greatest of our frontier officers, for he was Secretary to the 
Punjaub Government under which Sandeman first served in a 
civil capacity, and was afterwards Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India during one of the most active and im- 
portant periods of Sandeman’s life and was therefore obliged to 
possess a thorough acquaintance with all the details of which 
he writes. 

It is difficult within a reasonable compass to give an adequate 
account of the work of Sir Robert Sandeman. Mr. Thornton 
takes nearly 400 pages for the purpose of his story and it is 
essentially a story of detail : how influence was secured by one 
chapter of accidents over one part of the frontier and by another 
over another part ; how one small chieftain was brought into 
the paths of friendliness and peace by one method and another 
by another method. ‘These details cannot be described here, 
and, during his lifetime, were but little known outside the Indian 
Foreign Office and the small circle of officials connected by 
duty with the frontier. The practical result of nearly forty 
years of labour of this kind is described by Sir Alfred Lyall as 
‘the political settlement of Baluchistan,’ by which, he explains, 
he means that our dominion over that extensive tract of country 
which lies between India and South-Eastern Persia was founded 
and consolidated by Sandeman. Mr. George Curzon describes 
Baluchistan and the whole frontier fringe as far as Zhob and 
the Gomal pass as a standing monument to Sandeman’s system 
of dealing with the frontier tribes. This system, Mr. Curzon 
adds, consisted in reconciling conflicting local interests under 
the common egis of Great Britain ; in employing the tribes as 
custodians of the highways and guardians of the peace in their 
own districts; in encouraging commerce and traffic by the 
lightening or abolition of tolls and the security of means of 
communication ; in the protection, rather than diminution, of 
tribal and clan independence, subject only to the over-lordship 
of the British ya7—in a word in a policy not of spasmodic and 
retributive interference but of steady and unfaltering concilia- 
tion. In place of the motto parcere subjectis et debellare supertos, 
Mr. Curzon prefers for Sir Robert Sandeman farcere sudbjectis 
pacisque imponere morem. Sir Richard Temple, with charac- 
teristic picturesqueness, describes Sandeman as one of that 
band of resolute, vigorous and patriotic men which has existed 
for a century and a half for founding, constructing, extending 
and consolidating the British Empire in the East, a band of 
which the full number has been ever maintained, some coming 
forward when others fall and make a gap, some arising as fast 
as others pass away. With a soldier’s discipline originally, 
Sandeman had a long education in civil affairs, and a rare 
experience in that Oriental diplomacy which overcomes 
turbulent, wayward and fickle tribes with firmness, good humour, 
tact and insight. 

These high authorities sufficiently describe for our present 
purpose the general outlines of Sandeman’s policy and career. 
Hewas the most distinguished exponent on the spot of the frontier 
policy which was anathema to Lawrence and his school, under 
whom officers were prohibited from even going beyond the 
frontier. The ‘ring-fence’ policy disappeared—having, as Mr. 
Thornton is careful to point out, done some good—and Sandeman 
was the instrument of the new and better policy of friendliness 
with and influence over the wild tribes beyond our borders. 
‘Non-intervention cum expeditions’ gave way to a policy 
which was not only called for by political expediency but was 
also more bumane, sympathetic, and civilising. The result 
was peace on the border and gvod-will beyond it, where 
formerly there were constant raids, followed by costly punitive 
expeditions and tribal wars without ceasing. 

When Sandeman died—while on a visit to the chief of Lus 
Beyla in Southern Baluchistan—the Khan of Khelat, in a letter 
expressing his grief at the loss of his friend, proceeds to 
express his surprise that it should be intended to bury his 
remains at Lus Beyia. ‘The remains of Sir Robert Sande- 
man,’ His Highness wrote, ‘should be buried either in his 
native home in England or in my dominions ; and if the Lus 
Beyla chief objects I am prepared to send an army to forcibly 
convey the body from his territory to Quetta.’ Thus two Mo- 
hammedan chiefs were prepared to war for the bedy of a 
deceased Christian Resident who had succeeded in reducing 
both to order. 

Of Sandeman’s life apart from his great frontier work there 
is little to be said. He was a Scot by birth, and all his life 
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save his earliest years and a few vacations, was passed in 
India His true monument is the condition of that portion of 
the north-west frontier on which he laboured and the policy 
and example which he left to his successors. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
London: Smith Elder. 


In Bessie Costrell we have Mrs. Ward’s first short story. 
Her Miss Bretherton, one remembers, was of comparatively 
slight proportions—very slight when contrasted with Xodert 
Elsmere, David Grieve, and Marcella. But Bessie Costrell, of 
course, is slighter still. There was much curiosity as to the 
result of this last experiment. How would Mrs. Ward deal 
with so small a canvas—she who had been accustomed hitherto 
to paint big pictures with a large brush? Some there were who 
declared that failure was foredoomed. Mrs. Ward’s powers 
could not be utilised to advantage within so small a limit. She 
needed room in which to turn round, in which to expand ; her 
tendency was to elaborate ; her method was slow, if sure. On 
the whole, it was thought that Besste Costre// could scarcely be 
an artistic success. 

Nevertheless, an artistic success it is. Mrs. Ward has not 
failed. She has ‘cut her coat according to her cloth,’ and the 
result is shapely and commendable. It may be that Bessie 
Costrell is not especially characteristic of the writer, that it has 
little of the individuality which even the severest critics recog- 
nise in the three substantial novels named 1bove. One cannot 
exactly say that the story is one which nobody but Mrs. Ward 
could have written. On the contrary, one thinks at once of 
Mrs. Woods, with whose Vil/age Tragedy it has distinct affinity ; 
one thinks of Mrs. Oliphant, and some half-dozen others. But 
that consideration, we need not say, does not affect in any 
respect the intrinsic interest and value of the tale. Suffice it 
that Bessie Costre// is well done—that if not precisely a master- 
piece in little, it comes near to being so. It attracts and it 
holds. It steals into the imagination and, for the time, fills 
it. The story, sympathetic in itself, is skilfully unfolded, led 
up by appropriate degrees to an inevitable climax. The cha- 
racters are evolved or touched off, as the case may be, with 
real art. The whole thing lives—the village in which the 
tragedy takes place, the people concerned in the tragedy, the 
minor onlookers. There is no waste of material; all tends 
to create the effect that is desired. The word-painting is 
excellent throughout. Here, for example, is a bit of graphic 
description :— 

‘Beyond the cherry-red flowers outside [the door] the ground 
fell rapidly to the village, rising again beyond the houses to a 
great stubble-field newly shorn. Gleaners were already in the 
field, their bent figures casting sharp shadows on the golden 
upland, and the field itself stretched upwards to a great wood 
that lay folded round the top of a spreading hill. To the left, 
beyond the hill, a wide plain travelled into the sunset, its level 
spaces cut by the scrawled elms and hedgerows of the nearer 
landscape. The beauty of it all—the beauty of an English 
midland—was of a modest and measured sort, depending 
chiefly on bounties of sun and air, on the delicacies of gentle 
curves and the pleasant intermingling of wood and cornfield ; of 
light spaces with dark, of solid earth with luminous sky.’ 

Mrs. Ward is happy, too, in her little vignettes of character. 
Take, for instance, the few lines in which she draws the portrait 
of the widow, Mary Anne Waller, who may be said to be the 
‘good angel’ of the story :—‘ She was a little shrivelled woman 
with a singularly delicate mouth, that quivered as she spoke. 
John and Eliza Bolderfield had never thought much of her, 
though she was John’s cousin. She was a widow, and greatly 
“put upon” both by her children and her neighbours. The 
children were grown up, and settlhéd—more or less—in the 
world; but they still lived on her freely whenever it suited 
them, and in the village generally she was reckoned but a poor 
creature. However, when Eliza—originally a hard, strong 
woman—took to her bed with an incurable disease, Mary Anne 
Waller came in to help, and was accepted. She did everything 
humbly ; she even let Louisa order her about. But before the 
end, Eliza had come to be restless when she was not there.’ 

But Mrs. Ward’s workmanship is everywhere neat and 
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finished. We 1ecognise Saunders the smith and Watson 
the policeman as actual personages, though they occupy but 
little space in the narrative. Timothy Costrell—Bessie’s 
vicious stepson—is also portrayed with vividness, though in a 
very few strokes. Most pains, of course, have been expended 
upon the three chief personages—Bessie, her husband Isaac, 
and her uncle John Bolderfield, the old man with whose 
hoarded savings she makes free. It has been objected that 
Mrs. Ward does not prepare us sufficiently for Bessie’s rapid 
downfall. But surely the criticism is unfounded ; surely she 
is just the sort of vain, ignorant, impulsive woman whose head 
would be turned by the receipt of a small legacy—whose love 
of finery and parade would lead her into debt, and who by a 
sense of that debt would be induced to break open the box 
containing the treasure which had been consigned to her and 
to her husband’s care. The first downward step taken, others 
would follow in the same direction, until the bottom was 
reached. There is, in truth, genuine pathos in the fate not 
only of Bessie but of her husband and her uncle. Bessie 
might have been saved had Isaac been a man of different 
disposition. It is his lack of sympathy, his unbending harsh- 
ness, which drives Bessie to suicide. As she is made to point 
out to him, the money would have been returned to Bolder- 
field and all trouble avoided had Isaac given her his help, 
But, inflexible religionist as he was, he was not built that way, 
and so there was nothing for Bessie but self-destruction. 
Pathetic, again, is the breakdown of Isaac’s spiritual pride ; 
pathetic in a more conventional way is the wretchedness of 
Bolderfield, whose little store, to him so great a thing, so 
suddenly melted way. 

All these three individualities are portrayed for us with a 
literary mastery the more notable because exercised within a 
field comparatively narrow Bessie Costrell is of course, a 
‘story’ and nothing more ; there are in it no opportunities for 
the display of the writer’s special idiosyncrasies of thought and 
feeling. Perhaps it is all the more artistic on that account. 
Certainly the reading world will be willing to accept from Mrs. 
Ward as many more such stirring and absorbing narratives 
as circumstances may permit her to produce. 


FICTION 
1, An Imaginative Man, By R. S. HICHENS. Heinemann. 
2. A Modern Man. By E1.LEN MACMAHON. Dent. 
3. Told on the Pagoda: Tales of Burmah. By MIMOSA. 
Unwin. 
4. The Westovers. By A. RIDGEWAY. Digby. 
5. 4 Japanese Marriage. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. Black. 
6. The Master of the Silver Sea. By MORLEY ROBERTS. Ward 


and Downey. 


1. In Zhe Green Carnation humour covered a multitude of 
sins. In his second venture Mr. R. S. Hichens has laid aside 
the cap and bells, and there is not a smile in 4m /maginative 
Man. Furthermore, there is a singular and almost startling 
lack of the sense of the ridiculous which is only to be accounted 
for by the suggestion that the author wished to show the world 
that he could harp on more than one string. Frankly, this is 
deadly dull harping, and the ordinary reader will have difficulty 
in following Mr. Henry Denison through the mental vagaries 
which seem to date from a perusal of the fourth edition of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and only end when this self-conscious young 
man runs violently down a steep place and comes into ap- 
parently fatal contact with the Sphinx of the Desert. Mr. 
Denison despises his pleasant wife—the sanest person in the 
book—as wholly as he admires himself. They go to Egypt 
with the other Cook’s tourists and gaze on the Sphinx, which 
couchant monster ‘seemed to take no heed of them ’—at which 
we are not surprised. It took no heed of us when we stood 
before it. The Denisons meet at the Mena Hotel a lady and 
her profligate son who is dying, and whose desire to eat, drink, 
and be merry makes him exceedingly unpleasant. Mrs. 
Denison is jealous of Mrs. Aintree, but without cause, for it is 
with the Sphinx that her husband is in love. He walks out at 
night and communes with it, for all the world like Mr. Wilson 
Barrett in, we think, the Sz/ver King. Once in the daytime he 
‘took his Terai hat and his umbrella,’ but Mr. Cook’s party was 
looking at the Sphinx, so he went to the Mosque of the Howling 
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Dervishes instead, where the performance naturally affected 
one in soshaky a mental condition. Soaverse was Mr. Denison 
from quitting the Sphinx that on the eve of their intended depar- 
ture he placed a large hot-water can outside his wife’s bedroom 
door and, calling her suddenly, caused her to fall and sprain 
her ankle. All this in the solemnest earnest. The world wants 
cheering up, and those who can contribute to our merriment 
are few, while there are plenty of women who are willing, nay, 
anxious, to give us studies of the mind diseased. Let Mr. 
Hichens look to this. 

2. The authoress of A New Nolte, who has a certain spright- 
liness and facility in writing, would be able to do greater justice 
to her powers were she not afflicted with an insane and burning 
desire to be modern or nothing. The titles of her stories are 
evidence of this taste—or lack of taste. We can imagine the 
young person who has been enthusiastically feeding for the last 
few years on the forbidden fruit of the New Fiction (which is 
as old after all—as sin) devouring A Modern Man in the 
eager hope of lighting upon fresh and awful revelations 
about the secret Life of Man. We must do Miss Macmahon 
the justice to say that such expectations will be largely dis- 
appointed. If it were not indeed for some very lamentable 
lapses into vulgarity—efforts in fact after newness—an excess 
of kissing and lovemaking which make the reader feel as if 
he had had too much strawberry jam—the story would have 
been a very pleasing little story indeed. The hero, Merton 
Byng, might, in spite of the title and the best endeavours of 
the authoress, have lived and acted in the time of the Flood 
very much as he does in this book. In fact, despite the 
‘modern’ label on him, his character is sketched with fidelity to 
that nature which is never old or new. Muriel, in whose por- 
trayal the authoress allows herself to be natural, is charming, 
and her course of action towards her faithless lover astonishingly 
sensible for fiction. 

3. ‘Mimosa’ has evidently been brought up on the fairy tales 
of Hans Andersen and the poems of Sir Edwin Arnold. Her 
tales of Burmah are harmless but very slight and the reader is 
aroused to mild wonder why they should ever have been written, 
still more so excellently printed and illustrated. The best of 
the stories is ‘ The Vigil of Mah May,’ a young person who was 
made away with while faithfully guarding an old woman’s 
hoard, and was accordingly suspected of levanting with it. The 
truth never comes out and there are pathetic as well as dramatic 
elements in the story: elements scarcely recognisable in the 
rest of the book. ‘The Woman, the Man, and the Nat’isa 
foolish title for a piece of folk-lore, explaining why the Burmese 
hang dried cocoa-nut in their houses. The stupidity of ‘A 
Fable’ may be gauged by such a phrase as ‘ said the lady dog.’ 
Why not ‘bitch’? ‘ The Stolen Treasure’ is the account of a 
very weak trap by which a Princess discovered a thief. ‘The 
Command of the King’ was that the sea should be filled with 
milk ; else a courtier, named Nicomar, was to ‘die by all the 
tortures possible within an hour.’ He saved himself by bidding 
the King first remove the water. The other two stories are too 
silly for words. The author is ambitious of local colour but 
only succeeds in producing an aroma of bad translation. The 
straining after simplicity is particularly irritating. And there 
are several bad blunders; for instance: ‘Do you know me, I, 
your husband ?’ and ‘ rarely lucky’ implying hardly ever lucky, 
but really meaning the reverse. But there are two or three 
limpid passages (notably on pages 63, 93, and 117) which come 
very near to elegance and even eloquence. 

4. To the many who like a good deal for their money Zhe 
Westovers may well be recommended. It is one of those long- 
drawn family chronicles which delight the souls of a certain class 
of decorous readers, a type of book of which, to our thinking, not 
Middlemarch but, Miss Yonge’s Daisy Chain is the shining ex- 
ample. Gay Westover was for Harold Brodnax the world’s one 
woman, and she entertained for him corresponding and suitable 
sentiments. But it takes them some three hundred closely printed 
pages to give mutual expression to their views, and to be sure 
that they know their own minds. The character-drawing is good 
—sometimes distinguished even—the conversations are bright, 
and if the author shows a too great tendency to moralise and 
discourse and settle the universe—well, what harm? We, too; 
were young in our day. 

5- Mr. Sladen’s book is a polemic, and from that point of 
view will convince no one who is not convinced already of the 
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policy of abolishing the restriction against marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. The caricature of the hypocritical 
clergyman, James Penthorne, is overdrawn, to our thinking ; 
and Bryn Avon would not in real life have been influenced by a 
single instance like his against the Church’s interpretation of 
Church laws. But the maiden is a charming specimen of 
vigorous virginity, although self-denial is not her forte. The 
scene in the Japanese inn, where the lovers rest on each side 
of the sojz, is well imagined, and brings out the high quality 
of Philip’s affection, as the dauntless devotion of Bryn is vividly 
set forth in the conflict with the robber swordsman. It goes 
without saying that the descriptions of Japanese life and 
manners are graphic, and of characterisation the colonial bishop 
is a successful instance. The style is lively enough, though 
occasionally slipshod. ‘ Distance is no object,’ ‘ scuffing along,’ 
and such flowers of speech are vernacular in the lowest sense 
of the term. ; 

6. Mr. Morley Roberts is a competent writer of stories, and 
one therefore expects from him something widely different 
from The Master of the Silver Sea. \t is a gory tale of an 
American skipper of unexampled brutality. That in itself is 
not necessarily a fault. In the hands of Robert Louis Steven- 
son or Mr. Kipling it might even be a merit. But Mr. Morley 
Roberts, either from perversity or from incapacity, has elected 
to ruin all the dramatic possibilities of his plot, and leave us a 
tale that is merely an amorphous collection of horrors. There 
is no reason why the story of a ship’s crew revenging them- 
selves upon a brutal captain and thereby landing themselves 
in difficulties, which can only end in their being apprehended 
by the civil arm and duly hanged, should not produce rather a 
tragic and even a touching story. There is a certain irony in 
the idea of the unfortunate men being thus punished for a 
perfectly righteous vengeance upon a murderer and a 
scoundrel, and properly handled the plot could not have 
failed to excite our interest and even our sympathy. But 
Mr. Morley Roberts has, apparently deliberately, chosen to 
tell the story without any dramatic form. He has strung 
together the incidents with the want of connection—and some 
of the vividness—of a police report, and has steadily refused 
to bring out any of the dramatic significance of the situation. 
But he has contrived to give a tolerably striking picture of life 
on board the ‘ Hell afloat,’ under ‘Bloody Billy Wade,’ and 
this only makes it the more regrettable that the construction 
of the story should have been so deliberately faulty or careless. 


ANGLING LITERATURE 


Days of My Life on Waters Fresh and Salt, and other Papers. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With Illustrations. London: 
Longmans. 


Angling literature, though a fitful output, steadily increases. 
Satchell’s Bibliotheca Piscatoria, published in 1883, accounts 
for 3158 editions of 2148 distinct works, at the head of the list 
numerically being Walton’s immortal Compleat Angler. The 
time will soon arrive when a second Catalogue will be required, 
so numerous have been the works relating to fish and fishing 
during the last decade. The Messrs. Longman have been, up 
to the present time, the most steady publishers of successful 
angling books, and the most popular of all, a book on angling 
by Francis Francis, still holds its own as a standard. The 
same firm have in the press a valuable work on sea-fishing to 
add to their Badminton Library, of which two volumes, it will 
be remembered, cover the whole mystery of fresh-water angling 
for game fish and the miscellaneous summer spawners which 
are, for want of a better term, commonly referred to as ‘ coarse 
fish.’ 

John Bickerdyke’s Days of my Life is one ot those 
attractive minor volumes which the angler and non-angler 
alike may take up for half an hour, what time the punt is 
moored under the willows out of the midday heat, or a turn 
is being taken in the hammock under the dark old cedar on the 
lawn. It is a relief to have such a side-dish of literature at hand. 
There are times when the technical and didactic treatises are 
essential, when the reader wants to read about nothing but the 
dressing of flies, the newest dodge in knots, traces, spinning- 
tackle, and the like ; but the express speed at which we live in 
these days requires a fair amount of relaxation in everything, 
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and especially in reading. Days of my Life introduces us to 
Thames trout, the bright rushing glacier river, the slow running 
Midland stream that glides noiselessly through the flat meadows, 
the forest-environed streams of the Black Forest, the mountains 
and locks of Sutherlandshire, and a prosaic pond renowned for 
pike. We discuss trout problems and listen to Mayfly yarns ; 
and, that the final flavour may be properly saline, we cruise on 
the salt water amongst the congers, lythe, and saithe. The 
illustrations are mainly due to the author's skill in photography, 
a means of illustration which too often degrades current litera- 
ture and confuses instead of making clear the text. The camera 
has done good work in this book, for, with one or two exceptions 
which may be marked as doubtful, it gives us pictures as well 
as portraiture, and nothing can be more beautiful than those 
which represent a bit of Carnarvon Bay, and old-world houses 
on the banks of a Berkshire trout stream. The snapshot taken 
of sheep crossing a brook is a happy idea successfully carried 
out, though, under the circumstances explained in the May-Day 
chapter, it is probable that the long-wools would consent to 
anything but praise of the scene depicted, if they could bleat 
out their criticism. The appreciative glimpses of Nature in its 
various moods and the word-pictures of scenery in many 
aspects are all brightly written, with just that combination of 
suggested humour and subsoil of practical information and 
shrewd common sense, which impart knowledge, so to speak, 
unawares. 

There is no necessity in reviewing such a book to pounce 
upon knotty points to discuss, or cross-grained theories to 
wrangle about. The scalpel and the tomahawk are often 
necessary, and should then be used with decision, but here you 
are inclined to fall in with the genial mood of the author and 
read for sheer pleasure. Indeed, it would be difficult to do 
otherwise. The most cantankerous fishing man cannot turn 
many pages without discovering that John Bickerdyke is a high 
priest of the mysteries ; the stories he tells us are always good- 
natured. The experience of the present angling season, so far 
as it has gone, whether upon salmon or trout rivers, and even 
including the Mayfly carnival from which the trout have barely 
recovered, will give timely emphasis to the chapter on what the 
author calls ‘fin-de-siécle fish.’ It is indeed true that nowadays 
one has to grovel before the ‘ finny denizens of aqueous habitats’ 
as a gusher in print was pleased to put it. It may be that 
the fishes of our waters are changing their natures, but the 
secret of the problem which puzzles so many is probably quite 
accounted for by the immense popularity of angling. We 
should remember always that it is not alone in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales that complaints of over-educated fish 
are heard. The sportsmen of the United States are passing 
through exactly the same experience, and have now to go 
hundreds of miles further afield than they did twenty years ago 
to make a basket of brook trout. Even in New Zealand the 
first warning is being sounded of the deterioration of sport, 
and we take it for granted that until somebody can invent im- 
perceptible gut and invisible hooks this condition of things 
will not be altered. John Bickerdyke tells us of salmon which 
come up slowly from the bottom of a deep hole, swim round 
a fly, examine it from every point of view, and go to the 
bottom again. This is not, however, a fin-de-siécle develop- 
ment, for the ways of salmon were ever thus, though the 
multiplied attacks made upon them no doubt tend to make 
them shy. We quite agree with John Bickerdyke that there 
is an abundance of fish still in England, and if we could in 
these islands have the trustworthy conditions of climate and 
water which other countries reckon upon, it is questionable 
whether, either with rod or gun, there is, taking one season 
with another, a finer sporting-ground—of its kind—than our 
own in the world. 

The chapter entitled ‘A Frosty Day on the Ouse’ reminds 
one that there is a delightful winter sport for hardy anglers 
after the salmon, trout, and even grayling rods have been hung 
up for the recess. In this phase of sport the accusation of 
over-fishing we fancy does not hold good. It is but a small 
proportion of anglers who regularly fish for pike after, say, the 
month of November. A man must have a sound constitution 
and some enthusiasm to face the bitter winds, snow, and frost 
of a December day in the meadows, but there is no more exhi- 
larating or healthy exercise than a day’s easy spinning on the 
Thames, Ouse, Trent, or Colne. There are rivers in Scotland 
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and Ireland with pools abounding with vermin-pike that would 
afford splendid sport yet are seldom visited by anglers, who 
will still pay large sums of money for disappointing salmon- 
fishing. The time is now upon us when the sea-trout (to our 
minds the most enjoyable of game for the fly-rod) are running 
in from the sea ; and the chapter upon this form of sport in 
Scotland on an August evening is a fair indication of what 
may be experienced when the fish are in merry mood. In 
the lowland rivers the sea-trout men habitually fish at night, 
a practice not to be generally encouraged ; it is seldom pro- 
ductive of unalloyed satisfaction to the fisherman, whose move. 
ments are necessarily restricted, and who is both literally and 
figuratively working in the dark. ‘The author indeed seems to 
feel the necessity of reticence and merely suggests that the 
two or three hours commencing at sundown are well worth 
trying at the close of that calm, bright, unfishable day, of which 
this summer has been so prolific. John Bickerdyke has made 
himself in a previous work a kind of sea-angling Gamaliel, and 
is such an authority that the forthcoming sea-fishing book of 
the Badminton Library has been entrusted to him. He, like 
Wilcocks and Aflalo, has laboured to show that real sport may 
be had in salt water around our coasts with rod and line, and 
the formation of the British Sea Anglers’ Society was indirectly 
one of the consequences. There is a good deal of sound 
information upon sea-angling in the second section of Days of 
My Life, and one chapter is devoted to the possibilities of 
even trout-fishing in the sea. In some parts of western Scot- 
land and in the Orkneys sea-trout angling in the estuaries is 
common, but our migratory fish do not seem yet to have 
taken so freely to spoons and spinners in salt water as their 
kinsmen in British Columbia and Vancouver. 


THE REWARD OF VALOUR 


Heroes of the Victoria Cross. By T. E. Toomey. London: 
Newnes. 

For Valour: the V.C. 
Hutchinson. 


By J. E. Muppock. London: 


Serjeant Toomey, late 18th Royal Irish, once conceived the 

excellent notion of compiling the records of the soldiers and 
sailors and civilians, yes, civilians, who have won the Victoria 
Cross. He published them in a little pocket volume which has 
been well received wherever it was spoken of. Lately, we 
understand, the small remainder of his work, representing to 
him, however, the profit on his labour, was consumed in a fire 
in the Old Bailey. We have known a fire which out of the 
insurance money gave an authora profit that he would not have 
got from sales, seeing the volume had fallen dead flat. But this 
was not the worthy sergeant’scase, asthere was alway. a constant 
though a slow market for his modest little work. Undaunted, 
he set himself to reproduce it and something more. He under- 
took the appalling labour of collecting several hundred photo- 
graphs and he presents two hundred and twenty-eight of them 
to let us behold what manner of men these conspicuous heroes 
are, Let it be a consolation to those of us who have not won 
similar distinction, only, of course, because we have not had the 
chance, or seen it at the moment, that a more ordinary, common- 
place looking set of folks are not to be found, no, not by taking 
a similar number of casual passers-by in Cheapside, or the 
Strand, or the Walworth Road, or Kensington High Street. 
There are distinguished heads to be sure, but the note of the 
collection is its low level of intelligence, as judged by any 
physiognomical standard. It would seem that bravery and 
brains have no necessary connection. Forjthe rest Sergeant 
Toomey has produced his biographical notices briefly, and in a 
trustworthy way. There is no pretence of literature about his 
book, but it is a creditable production notwithstanding, and a 
curious one to boot. 

We cannot say as much for its far more pretentious rival, 
collated ‘from the State papers’ if the reader pleases. Of course 
we do not impute to Mr. Muddock that he ever saw a copy of 
Sergeant Toomey’s opuscule, and he confesses that he took the 
idea from the suggestion of a Ze/egraph leader writer who, with 
characteristic cuteness, thought that would be well worth doing 
which had been for years quite well done. In doing it again 
Mr. Muddock has not only been singularly careless and 
offensively so, but he has not even exercised the ordinary 
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memory of the veriest hack who ever worked at a British 
Museum desk. In his account of the first presentation of the 
Cross by the Queen on the Horse Guards Parade he mentions 
among those present Collingwood, Dickson, and W. Hope, as 
having received the decoration. But we look in vain for the 
names of the late Military Attaché in Turkey, of the late Colonel 
of the City Artillery, among those whose deeds of derring do 
are recorded in the volume. We find not only Cardegain in 
lieu of Cardigan ; but Saulet for Paulet, Donegal for Donegall, 
Tronbridge for Troubridge, Bythesed for Bythesea, Cliffort for 
Clifford, Cummingham for Cuninghame ; we read of the ‘ White 
Horse Ravine,’ of the 4th Lancers instead of the 17th ‘ Death 
or Glory Boys,’ of Sir William Fennich Williams, of Mangles of 
Patria, instead of Patna, of Her Majesty’s ship A/erand:e, of 
Knyveh Wilson in place of Knyvet Wilson, and of—save us and 
bless us, Nowel Salunor, by which, after much mental wrestling, 
we suppose Nowell Salmon, the naval Commander in Chief at 
Portsmouth to be meant. But the book absolutely bristles with 
blunders of omission and commission, and though a little may 
be allowed for the fact that it is ‘printed at Nimeguen 
(Holland)’ we must decline to accept that as any excuse for 
either compiler or publishers. If people will go in for cheap 
continental printing, at least let them revise their proofs. 


NAMES 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. Edited by BENJAMIN 
E. SMITH, A.M. New York: The Century Co. 


The authors of the Century Dictionary intended while com- 
piling that work to relegate all ‘names’ to an appendix, but as 
the work proceeded the appendix grew so large that it had to 
have a volume to contain it ; and that volume is now published 
as an independent cyclopedia uniformly with the volumes of the 
dictionary. The work is a portly one, containing over a 
thousand large pages: but the attentive reader will admire 
that it is not larger still, when he finds how generous are the 
author’s views as to what names are to be admitted, and how 
fully he has carried them out. Names of persons and places 
naturally form the greater part of the book, but it is recognised 
that institu.ions, historical events, natural curiosities, gems, 
vessels and horses, among many other objects, have names too; 
and a gallant attempt is made at least to catalogue all of them. 
The aim of the work is made more ambitious still by the names 
of fictitious persons and things being included, though those of 
a foreign extraction are confessedly but meagrely treated. In 
accordance with the principles of the Dictionary an attempt is 
made to indicate correct pronunciation by means of typo- 
graphical devices. Such a scheme is only capable of a limited 
amount of success, as it depends in the end on certain well- 
known examples; it will not therefore be of much use to remote 
posterity, but it is worked out with sufficient care and correct- 
ness to be admirably adapted to most persons of the present 
day in need of such assistance. We must however remark that 
Dickens would have derided the pronunciation of ‘ wasp’ as 
‘wosp’ and protest on behalf of our Scots readers against ‘wh’ 
being pronounced as ‘hw.’ It may also be doubted whether 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd is correctly rendered by /0-e/ m ad 
grit feTH. 

In dealing with actual biography, the limited space at Mr. 
Smith’s disposal forces his writers to content themselves with 
a mere narration of notorious facts and dates, set out with 
laudable correctness and due brevity. So under the headings 
such as Luther, Napoleon, Byron, and Froude, information 
is given which may be of use to anybody, and to which no 


one can take exception. The characters in fiction are harder’ 


to deal with, because it is difficult to know whom to leave out 
and how far those named are to be described. ‘Sharp, 
Rebecca,’ is well described as to her personal appearance by 
one quotation from Thackeray, but nothing is said as to who 
she was, though a few facts in her career may be discovered 
by reference to the titles ‘Crawley (kra-li) ’ and ‘ Sedley (sed-li) ’. 
Of the Osbaldistones we learn only that Francis was a ‘ nominal 
hero’ and Rashleigh a villain and a well-drawn character. Of 
John Ridd we hear nothing, and of Lorna Doone only that she 
was a novel by Mr. Blackmore. Hamlet we are told was unfit 
‘to deal with questions requiring prompt action under extra- 
ordinary circumstances ;’ we must hope that the information 
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as to the sources from which he was derived is equally correct 
as itis more ample. The information as to what happened to 
Laertes and Ophelia is about as full as that relating to Hamlet. 
Polonius, on the other hand, is discussed at some length by 
a quotation from Coleridge, though we do not learn what office 
he held or how he died. Codlin we find, though the main fact 
for which he is famous is not mentioned, but the only Short 
mentioned is a pseudonym of Pope, who can hardly be the 
one we looked for. We had reason to know that Hunyadi JAnos 
was a man, but had an idea he was fictitious: such, however, 
we learn is not the case, as he became voivode of Transylvania 
in 1442. The life of St. Pancras is adequately described, but 
not his subsequent and present fame. The converse fate has 
befallen St. Apollinaris, as we read of his spring but not of his 
life. The biographies of Netzahualcoyotl, Ouloueronnon, and 
Hell are all that could be desired. 

A promise of the insertion of the names of institutions 
naturally arouses the curiosity of an English reader anxious to 
gain some information as to the national institutions of our 
transatlantic cousins. In our innocence we looked for ‘ Senate’ 
and ‘House of Representatives’ in vain, but judicious 
accounts are forthcoming of Tammany Hall, ‘ Colonel (com: 
monly called Judge) Lynch,’ ‘Molly Maguires (mol-i-ma- 
gwirz)’ and the greenbackers (grén-bak-erz). Reverting to our 
own country, Lords, Princes, the Oval, the Jockey Club, the 
Privy Council and The Club are all admitted. Undue modesty 
may account for, thouzh not justify, the omission of the Century 
Dictionary ; but some of our contemporaries besides the Zimes 
and Punch certainly regard themselves at least as ‘institutions’ 
if not as ‘natural curiosities’ or ‘gems.’ Of horses we 
find Blair Athol, with a statement of his relationship to 
Stockwell and Prince Charlie; also Bucephalus, his pedigree 
and progeny being omitted, and Rosinante, but where 
are Hermit, Running Rein and Waterloo? Dogs are 
not mentioned in the Introduction, and after failing to find 
Argos, Toby and Brann we had given them up, but have 
since been partially consoled by discovering a proper tribute 
to Crab, though no indication is made of his breed. The 
less we say about cricket, except ‘on the Hearth, The,’ the 
better. In the realm of Art we have an apparently con- 
scientious list of forty-two Madonnas, but only come across 
Venus as a goddess and a planet. The Devil does not get quite 
his due, being deprived of his various bowls and his two (or is 
it three?) jumps. We are, however, reminded of his tavern, 
and that Ben Jonson wrote him down an ass. The fourth 
party and the two kings of Brentford are noticed, though Lord 
Randolph Churchill is the only one of the six who is mentioned 
by name. We are told of Duke Humfrey, though not what 
it is to dine with him. As reviewers we have naturally been 
more prone to mention omissions than insertions, but we can 
confidently recommend the work to the attention of all persons 
in want of miscellaneous reading or casual information. 


GLOBE-TROTTING EXTRAORDINARY 


Across Asia on a Bicycle. By THOMAS GASKELL ALLEN, Jr, 
and WILLIAM LEWIS SACHTLEBEN. London: Unwin. 


There is something intensely American about the feat of 
bicycling round the world, a largeness of conception and an 
irreverent audacity of which only an American could be capable, 
and which only, we fear, an American can properly appreciate. 
Our less robust Cis-Atlantic minds are disturbed by a certain 
sense of incongruity, and we find some difficulty in doing justice 
to the undertaking. There is a flippant modernity about a 
bicycle which makes the idea of invading the ancient East with 
it seem nothing short of sacrilegious. We cannot avoid the 
feeling that a man who would do such a thing would be capable 
of stilt-walking through Westminster Abbey or botanising on 
his mother’s grave. The firing of a Fourth of July revolver 
salute on the top of Mount Ararat jars upon our old-fashioned 
notions of fitness, and the colossal impertinence of kodaking the 
Great Wall of China takes our breath away. We must, in 
short, humbly confess our inability to enter properly into the 
spirit of Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben’s enterprise, but we 
freely admit that it was an uncommonly difficult and dangerous 
feat to attempt and whatever our private opinion may be as to 
whether or not it was worth attempting, we have unbounded 
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admiration for the pluck which these two young American 
students showed in carrying it out, and for the modesty with 
which they write of their achievements. 

The motive for their extraordinary journey would appear to 
have been educational, so that they may be at least acquitted of 
the more vulgar desire to make a ‘record.’ ‘ The idea of a trip 
round the world,’ they explain, ‘had been conceived by us as a 
practical finish to a theoretical education, and the bicycle 
feature was adopted merely as a means to that end.’ With 
admirable promptness they started from New York the very day 
after taking their degrees at Washington, St. Louis, Mo., and 
on June 23, 1890, sailed for Liverpool. Three years later, less 
twenty days, they reached New York again having in the 
interval covered 15,044 miles on the wheel—: the longest con- 
tinuous land journey,’ they claim, ‘ever made around the 
world’—and taken more than two thousand five hundred 
photographs. In their book they deal only with the most 
interesting and adventurous part of their journey, the ride across 
Asia, which began at the Bosphorus and ended at Peking, and 
considering the amount and quality of the material at their 
disposal we confess that the result is rather disappointing. 
Their observations upon the peoples and countries through 
which they passed seldom have much novelty or add materially 
to what other travellers have told us, while of their personal 
adventures their accounts are as a rule provokingly brief and 
reticent. To have rushed across Asia with the scantiest possible 
equipment of the necessary languages is no doubt a great feat, 
but it can scarcely be expected to qualify even two young 
Americans to add substantially to the world’s knowledge, though 
with proper treatment it might well furnish materials for a very 
lively story of personal experiences. But of the graphic touch 
and charming style which made Zothen the most delightful book 
of travels ever written Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben have no 
trace, and the very modesty which leads them to pass so lightly 
over their most turilling personal adventures makes their book, 
from the literary point of view, the less attractive. As a 
businesslike, if rather bald, account of a truly remarkable 
journey it is, however, quite worth reading, and in view of recent 
events the accounts it contains of the authors’ impressions of 
Turkish rule in Asia and of an interview they were privileged 
to have with Li Huag Chang may have some special interest, 
though they throw more light upon the possibilities of the 
American spirit than upon the facts of Oriental politics. With- 
out wishing, by-the-by, to detract from the unique character of 
Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben’s exploit we must question the 
accuracy of their statement that ‘ never since the days of Marco 
Polo had a European traveller succeeded in crossing the 
Chinese Empire from the west to Peking.’ If we mistake not 
two Russians succeeded in doing so in 1567, and by a route 
not very dissimilar from that by which Messrs. Allen and 
Sachtleben themselves travelled. 


OLD AND NEW 


It has been oft observed of philosophers that the possibilities 
of Nature are unsoundable. It may then so be that a duller 
and clumsier skit than Some Wordsworth Finds ? (London : 
Unicorn Press) has been written and published or will be 
written and published, or both. But it certainly is not easy to 
call to mind any odder instance of ineptitude. Parody is a 
very edged tool. One slipin either meaning or taste and you 
cannot save yourself. And we have not discovered one single 
line or phrase in which Mr. Medborough succeeds in saving 
himself, although in verse form alone he has allowed himself 
more than a hundred and fifty chances of salvation. 

Mr. Yorke-Davies is a medical man, but Health and Condition 
in the Active and the Sedentary (London : Low), he says himself, 
is not a medical work. It is addressed not to the profession, but 
to the public, who either are, or are expected to be patients of 
Mr. Yorke-Davies. The real gist of the work might with 
brevity and force have been condensed into the words, ‘ consult 
Mr. Yorke-Davies the dietitian.’ Beyond the doubtless excellent 
advice, which is given with modesty and rather by implication 
than in so many words, there is an abundance of excellent plati- 
tudes on gluttony and drunkenness, tight-lacing, late hours, 
constipation. Cornaro and Old Parr, Henry Jenkins and Lord 
Byron, St. Paul to Timothy, Peter the Hermit and a Strasburg 
goose are trotted out. The names and addresses of some wine- 
merchants are given more than once (/ortunati nimium), a 
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mineral water company and a tea-merchant are also boomed. 
There are some curious misprints or mistakes. The late Sir 
Andrew Clark was not Sir Andrew Clarke, nor would Dr, 
Parkes on Hygiene be easily recognised as Dr. Parker; but 
perhaps we are too particular about trifles. 

This little book, A King of Dreams and Shadows (London ; 
Unwin), by Salik, is written in excellent English dictated by a 
gentle and graceful fancy ; and the half-hour that one may pass 
in reading it is not ill-spent. There is a dreamy charm about 
the little stories, especially the one that gives its name to the 
book. But it is, if anything, too gentle, too sweet, too dreamy, 
It lacks energy, directness, and subordination of detail to the 
central idea. It lacks fire and passion, and these, so Salik has 
yet to learn, are as essential to a good fairy story as they are to 
true poetry or true love-making. Contrast Salik’s Midsummer 
Eve with Laurence Housman’s delightful Rooted Lover, and see 
how vain is the chaplet of poetic grace unless it be laid on the 
altar of real and simple human emotion. One imagines that 
the author of A King of Dreams and Shadows has read much, 
thought a little, and lived hardly at all. Therefore there is hop2 
that life may some day teach Salik what books after all will 
teach never, and that his next work may attain what this one 
just misses. 

Like father like son may be said of Mr. Brassey, whose 
generous gift to the Navy Records Society, is of a piece with 
the many helps which the Navy has enjoyed at the hands of 
Lord Brassey, and for which it may be hoped that it is suffi- 
ciently grateful. There is no doubt about the usefulness of this 
index (/adex to James's Naval History, Edition 1886. Prepared 
by C. G. Toogood: edited by T. A. Brassey. Printed for the 
Navy Records Society) to all who attach importance to the 
study of the naval part of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. The older editions of James already possessed a complete 
personal Index, and to the possessors of these the personal 
part of Mr. Brassey’s Index will not be of great assistance. 
But the Index to ships and that to naval actions, which was 
wanting to these earlier prints, may be found an assistance even 
to those who do not possess the edition now indexed. But we 
own to a regret that when such a work was in hand it was not 
determined to make a complete index in the ordinary way. 
Places and occurrences are after all as likely to be sought for 
by the inquirer as names of ships, naval and military officers, 
and sea-fights. And then, too, one is not always certain under 
what category a word which puzzles should be looked for. On 
the other hand, it must be said that as far as the Index goes it 
is well managed and comprehensive. 

Miss Marguerite Ninet’s ‘ French Stories’ have gained some 
favour which will undoubtedly be extended to the sequel, Read- 
ings in French (London : Blackie), which she has provided to 
carry the pupils a step or two further. It is, indeed, a very 
excellent little book for its purpose. The tales included are all 
interesting, so that the children will of themselves be anxious 
to read them to the end. The exercises at the end of the book 
are specially serviceable. They have obviously been translated 
from the French, and therefore are more than usually suitable 
for retranslation back again; a consideration which is often lost 
sight of in these very elementary books. Another useful volume 
in the same series is //eur de Mer, by Pierre Maél, edited by 
M. Boielle of Dulwich College. Maél’s pleasant and interesting 
tale is an equally admirable example of wise selection and care- 
ful editorship. The notes seem tu have hit upon the golden 
mean, and are neither too long nor too short. The introduction 
into our school-texts of writers hitherto less known, is rather an 
innovation, but when carried out with care and discretion as in 
the present instance, it is in every respect praiseworthy and 
commendable. 

The Campaign Guide (Edinburgh: David Douglas) arrived 
in the nick of time and has no doubt already served a useful 
purpose as ‘an election handbook for Unionist speakers.’ But 
its value by no means ceases with the election, since it is 
crammed full of useful information classified under four 
headings: ‘Conservative and Unionist Work,’ ‘ Ireland,’ 
‘ Separatist Government, 1892-95,’ and ‘Election Problems,’ such 
as Disestablishment, Labour Problems, and the Liquor Traffic. 
We have also received O/d Margaret and Other Stories, a 
new volume in Messrs. Ward Lock’s reprint of Henry Kingsley’s 
works ; a new and cheaper edition of A Golden Sorrow by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey (London: Low); and Burdett’s Hospital 
and Charities Almanack, 1895 (London : The Scientific Press) 
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